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Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight; 

Sometimes the viewless mother bids 

Her ferns kneel down, full in my sight ; 

I hear their chorus of ‘‘ good-night.” 

And half I smile, and half I weep, 

Listening while they ‘‘ lie down to sleep.” 
— H. H. 





As the good-night chorus fades softly away, the 
heart turns inward for food and occupation. 


And now, in the school-room, begins the hard 
work of the year in earnest. The little ones have 
begun to love school and not be afraid of that ‘new, 
strange teacher and she, in turn, begins to enjoy the 
children for their own sake. The outside world does 
not woo the thought away from the book and black- 
board and the school-room must now be the center 
of attraction and interest. 


“ Must be”—does some new teacher say who does 
not find the school-room all her fancy and normal 
school ideals painted for her. “But supposing it 
isn’t?” she asks again, “What then?” My dear 
young teacher, if the school-room is irksome to you ; 
if the voices of the children and all their little, cling- 
ing ways “make you nervous”; if day after day 
brings no improvement and the year ahead looks 
like an eternity to you, goto your best school friend, 
— some earnest, experienced teacher, perhaps — and 
tell it out frankly and ask for help — you need itt. 
No cause for discouragement if you have a teacher’s 
heart in you and only mourn your inability and want 
of skill; closer study of, and sympathy with, the 
children will bring you out all right, in time. It is 
possible you are needing more individual discipline 
than the children are and that true progress will not 
begin for either of you till you are fitted for your 
work “so as by fire.” 


True teaching is a consecration, and no aspirant for 
success in the work can ever hope to reach the 
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highest mark, till she has entered into the holy of 
holies where singleness of purpose, high ideals and 
self-consecration unite in one grand, strong, deter- 
mining influence that surrounds her like an atmos- 
phere. All this cannot be attained at once. Growth 
in the teacher is as necessary as growth in the 
children, and that teacher who is not conscious of 
the steady increase of the highest and best in her 
nature as well as skill in the art of teaching, and is 
satisfied with her present attainment has stopped at 
a point where she presents one of the most for- 
midable obstacles in the way of the progress of 
younger teachers who look up to her for guide and 
counsel. Perhaps there is no sadder sight in the edu- 
cational world or one more hopeless of reformation 
than a community of complacent, self-satisfied 
teachers. : 


‘ 

Why is it that a large proportion of the primary 
teachers are possessed with the belief and act under 
the conviction that their work is so “peculiar” that 
it is not affected by any of the important questions 
of the day ; or, if it may be, that they must wait for 
all the interrogation points to be changed to periods 
and placed at the end of statements, giving the 
substance of the whole matter, before it is ready for 
their consideration? Even then it is expected that 
the superintendents, principals and training teachers 
shall vigorously sift it for their use giving them at 
the last the little they can understand and kindly 
assisting them to apply it to their daily practice. 
Every town and city have a few able thinkers in the 
primary grades, who are searching for truth in the 
ore, to whom the foregoing does not apply. 

But of whom is it true? For all those teachers, 
who can hear such current terms as “ Herbartianism,” 
“correlation,” “co-ordination” and “ concentration,” 
of which the air is full in these days, without any 
true idea of what they mean, or any pricking of the 
conscience because they do not know nor care. 
What meanings have these mystical terms for them ? 
Have they not their Course of study? What else is 
needed ? 

It has come to be accepted that primary teachers 
must have a peculiar “faculty for getting along with 
the children,” must have pleasant “ ways” to attract 
the little ones and make them “like her.” Amen to 
all this, but is there any reason why “ faculty” and 
adaptability should not go hand and hand with an 
ambition to keep abreast with newly discovered 
truth, and the possession of sufficient mental grasp 
to comprehend and assimilate it? 

Our primary schools will surely degenerate into 
pretty school-room nurseries if the teachers who hold 
a thousand vital beginnings in their lax fingers are to 
be gauged alone by their ability to “ get along with 
the children.” 











Landmarks in History of 
Education III 


A TRAINING TEACHER 


glass be turned upon China it will bring into the field of 

vision that most distinguished of Chinese philosophers, 
Kung-fu-tse, better known to us by his Latinized name, 
Confucius. In Confucius we find united the qualities of 
law-giver and philosopher, for what Moses was to the 
children of Israel and Socrates to the Greeks, was the “Most 
Reverend Master” to the people of China. 

Living in the fifth century before Christ, and dying eleven 
years before the birth of Socrates, we find his memory kept 
fresh in the hearts of all Chinese, by sacrifices made in the 
“ Hail of Intense Thought,” in Pekin, and by the ability of 
all scholars of the realm to recite verbatim his teachings, 
which are denominated “ classics.’’ So fossilized, however, 
are their methods of instruction as well as the subject- 
matter, that only the cold formalities and empty words have 
survived. ‘The living spirit of the master has disappeared. 
In more than two thousand years few changes have been 
made, life and thought have become petrified in stereotyped 
forms, and the circle of thought closed. 

We have seen in preceding papers that the family is the 
organic starting-point of all education. The tribe is its 
outgrowth, and the nation the outgrowth of the tribe. 
China, or her more than four hundred millions of people, is 
a great family of families, with the principle that governed 
the family assumed by the nation, the Emperor being a 
father to his people. 

The school flourishes because it is the only road to 
political greferment. Every position of influence is open to 
all, and he who is of humblest birth in the great state 
family may rise to highest honor, if he will but endure to 
the end the appalling amount of labor required. 

Strict examinations are held at regular intervals in places 
designated by the government, when many are weighed in 
the balance and found wanting—in verbal memory. To 
master even the Chinese sinograms, or alphabet, if we may 
so speak, requires an effort so great that many who enter 
the educational race, with the Imperial Academy as the 
goal, fall by the way before overcoming the ten thousand 
characters necessary to be known in order to become able 
to write. 

Single words are learned before their meaning, and the 
primary reading books are compendiums of abstract max- 
ims taken from the Classics of Confucius. In the first and 
second examinations, no understanding or insight into these 
maxims is required or expected. The third examination is 
held once in each eighteen months, and those who survive 
its rigors are termed “ Blooming Talents” with the degree 
B. T. instead of “ B. A.,” and are considered prepared to 
be lawyers, physicians, or lower grade teachers. The fourth 
test of tenacity, with apprehension added as a requirement, 
is conducted by examiners from the Imperial Academy and 
is held in each province. About ten, in each two thousand 
examined, are successful in receiving the second or “ Licen- 
tiate ” degree. 

The survived fittest may now enter upon preparation for 
the last and highest trial, to be held in the Imperial Hall of 
literary examinations at Pekin. All who pass this fifth 
ordeal are made thereby members of the Imperial Academy 
and life beneficiaries of the government. From the 
Academy are chosen the cabinet of the Emperor, and other 
officers of the government called mandarins. These final 
examinations prove that not only have the conditions of 
verbal memory been fulfilled but that the graduate under- 
stands the doctrines upon which the laws of the nation are 
founded. ., 

It will be readily seen that the purpose of Chinese educa- 
tion was directly thrift, and indirectly if it can be at all so 
designated, culture. The daughters of a wealthy favored 
few received, it is true, instruction in music, poetry and 
elocution, but that phase of education which alone is worthy 
the name, education from within, such training as results in 
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the soul unconsciously assuming new attitudes toward 
truth, was not so much as attempted. 

The Chinese were, however, perfectly consistent in theory 
and practice. All study was to fit the student for examina- 
tions. They believed with all the world that studies have as 
many values as they have uses. If the study served only 
the purpose of getting on in the Chinese world, then rote- 
memory and examinations by all means. 

In following closely the minute details of a ritual of 
education laid down by their great Model, Confucius, they 
had lost sight of the highest purpose, beauty of soul, charac- 
ter as indicated by habit and opinion, and did not add to 
the words of the lips meditations of the heart. 

With forty centuries of well authenticated history China 
had been able to formulate, long before other nations, a 
well graded system of education. Each village had its 
elementary school, each district its academy, each depart- 
ment its college, and each principality its university. And 
what was true two thousand years ago is true to-day. 

The little people of China were placed under the care of 
a teacher at the age of six years. All received drill in 
arithmetic, reading, and writing, in which the letters are 
painted with a brush. Reading and writing because of the 
toil and hardship of overcoming this eminently difficult 
sign-language made the ascent to Parnassus steep indeed for 
little Mongolian feet. 

The teaching was entirely by rote and the poor almond 
eyed babies repeated hour after hour in utter weariness the 
names of signs wholly meaningless. When able to pro- 
nounce the symbols easily and somewhat fluently they were 
taught the meaning. 

Some of the maxims were, 

“ Man at birth is by nature radically good.” 
“ To educate without rigor, shows a teacher’s indolence.” 

Reminding one of the “ New England Primer ” prepared 
twenty-four hundred years later, ia which the little Pilgrim 
and Puritan, were taught to read, 


“In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all.” 


“ The idle fool 
Is whipped at school.” 

The same method of instruction was used, and the idea of 
the rhyme also might have been borrowed from the “ Little 
Instruction’ book of China. That the majority of Celes- 
tial pedagogues did not display “indolence” by “ want of 
rigor” was well attested by the prominence given to the 
rattan or bamboo, which hung conveniently near the teach- 
er’s chair. If the “bamboo ” proved unequal to the pun- 
ishment necessary to stimulate flagging interest in meaning- 
less, distasteful tasks, hunger and imprisonment were added 
incentives. It would almost seem that these devotees had 
forgotten that it was Confucius who first said, “ Do not unto 
others what you would not have others do to you.” 

The school-rooms were utterly destitute of comfort. One 
chair and one table being the entire equipment, and that 
for the presiding “‘ Blooming Talent,” the pupils choosing 
between providing their own furniture or sitting on the floor. 

Geography, language as such, science and mathematics 
were almost unstudied. Every branch except history or 
national statistics, law, social and political duties, was con- 
sidered worthless. Yet to these ingenious people we owe 
the invention of the mariner’s compass, printing, paper, and 
gunpowder. They invented a compass to enrich other 
countries by making exploration possible, printing for all 
other nations to surpass them in its use, and gunpowder for 
enemies to use successfully against its inventors. It is not 
well for nations or individuals to resist the progress of time 
and to build walls in order shut out the world’s influence. 
Victory never perches upon the banner of nation or individ- 
ual who fears to meet his opponent in open combat. 

The material and spiritual wall built about the Celestial 
must be thrown down; but this can never be until he 
realizes that “no man liveth to himself’? — that all one is 
worth is his influence—what he gives. Bacon said, “Learning 
disposeth the mind not to be fixed or settled, but still to be 
capable and susceptible of growth.” 

China, like a poor workman, toils on without whetting his 
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tools, forgetting that each step in civilization demands that 
man shall conform to the cuiture of his time. 

Reality consists not in being stationary but in change — 
not in being but in becoming. Is there in this dreary pic- 
ture of school life any features that are familiar? Are any 
of us paying tribute to Mongolian methods and forcing our 
children to repeat automatically words which have been 
“committed to memory” ? Yes; to-day a thousand chil- 
dren will repeat, “The principal effect of the annual 
motion of the earth, in connection with the inclination and 
unvarying direction of the earth’s axis, is the change of 
seasons,” and by “children” is meant, those just entering 
upon that most fascinating and objective of all studies, 
geography. 

The slavish custom of rote-memory is one of the heir- 
looms with which we part reluctantly, and it must be borne 
in mind that the passive education of the Orientals is illy 
adapted to the active individual child of the western 
hemisphere. 


The Relationship of the Kinder- 
garten to the Primary School 


M. A. P. 


HE relationship of the kindergarten to the primary 
bs school is a subject which needs the consideration of all 
directors of educational matters; not that these two 
institutions be critically contrasted, but that each may under- 
stand and meet the demands of the other in unity of spirit. 

The methods of the kindergarten are regarded as perfect 
in systematic progression, and complete in ability to cover 
the needs of the intellectual, moral and physical culture of 
young children. It is intimated that if the same spirit pre- 
vailed, the same freedom were allowed, if the activities of 
childhood were satisffed, if individuality were studied, if 
lack of home training were supplied, if the zsthetic and 
spiritual nature were developed by the primary teacher as 
fully as by:the kindergarten, that our public schools would 
soon be ratlically changed and vastly for the better. 

Some who see the beauties of the child garden and who 
have not wholly looked into every phase of primary school 
life, feel inclined to question if the primary teacher be not 
indifferent to the principles of Froebel’s teaching, or too 
much holden by tradition, or lacking in sweetness of spirit 
to emulate the kindergartner. Inference is made that force 
of habit, and prejudice of custom long established prevent 
her from introducing into the school-room the methods of 
the kindergarten. 

Admitting that the kindergarten is all that the most 
enthusiastic claim, that it is a place of happy life, giving full 
and. perfect development for mind, body and soul of the 
little child, and admitting also that the primary school should 
be a like place of joyful growth, let us consider why it is not 
such, and wherein lies the cause of failure, for to censure 
unjustly condemns the judge. 

The kindergartner is not handicapped by authorities and 
money limitations ; she recognizes no requirements of the 
grade above her; is not obligated to present distasteful 
subjects ; can change her exercises at will; is not called in 
question as to her judgment of length of lesson, time of 
going, or necessary drill; is not limited as to material with 
which to occupy the hand craft of the little ones; is not 
expected to produce equally good results from every child ; 
is not deemed a poor instructor if she fails to bring all to 
the same standard of perfection; enjoys the advantage of 
pleasant surroundings ; finds discipline easy because of the 
extreme youth of her pupils, the assistance of one or more 
helpers, and by the fewer hours she commands her pupils’ 
attention. 

The kindergartner has little sympathy with the mechanics 
of the public school, makes little attempt to understand the 
work there done, has no toleration for its necessary routine. 

On the other hand, the primary teacher may desire to do 
all, in the same spirit that the kindergartner does ; she may 
be as fully aware of the principes of Froebel’s teaching, 
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may have had kindergarten training, but she finds, where 
the kindergartner has thirty pupils and two assistants, with 
but one daily sesson, that she must care for fifty, pupils 
whose age being greater, therefore are more difficult to 
control, demand more difficult occupation, have greater 
individual needs, — these pupils must be cared for during 
two daily sessons with no assistance whatever. 

The kindergartner has a school-room properly arranged for 
freedom of movement and physical training ; to the primary 
teacher is given a basement or rear room, often with poor 
lighting and least cheerful outlook, and so crowded that no 
games or recreative exercise of social nature can be indulged 
in. 

To occupy the children in the kindergarten, material 
suited to their age and progressive in scope is liberally fur- 
nished ready for use; but, in most primary schools if such 
occupation is permitted, the cost of material comes usually 
from the salary of the teacher, and its preparation occupies 
her leisure hours. 

The kindergartner, fettered by no grade demands, having 
no examinations to prepare for, conducts her teaching with 
fearlessness, dreading neither the possibility of criticism or 
failure. 

The primary teacher is rarely a free agent. An arbitrary 
“Course of Study” is presented her, a course which says at 
this moment it must be number and such an amount, at that 
period reading and so many pages. Special teachers exact 
much drill work, as perfect time movement in penmanship ; 
equally sweet voices in music ; eyes that see and hands that 
execute equally well in modelling and drawing. Principals 
ask why more number has not been gained, why four primers 
cannot be fluently read, why the memory of every child can- 
not hold the correct spelling of four hundred words, why 
geographical, botanical and scientifical terms are not 
grasped, how it is that love of literature has not been 
acquired, patriotism fostered, and why fifty children of 
eight nationalities do not all speak grammatical English by 
the end of the first primary year. 

While assuredly the primary teacher should be well 
informed concerning the principles which actuate life in 
the kindergarten and practice the same, should not the 
kindergartener, like a gardener who plants seeds with reference 
not only to future growth, but also to the environments of 
that growth, look forward to the time when the seed and the 
plants shall come into different surroundings, and prepare 
for the needs of that day? 

Should not Boards of Education entirely reorganize the 
present elementary course, basing the change upon kinder- 
garten theories, thereby insuring the continuance of kinder- 
garten principles in every grade. 

Equalize the conditions governing the kindergarten and 
primary school, provide as many opportunities for the one 
teacher as the other, grant as much liberty of action, — then, 
not sooner, may we find organic union between the primary 
school and the kindergarten. 


National Herbart Society 


The National Herbart Society for the scientific study of 
education was organized in Denver at the last meeting of 
the N. E. A. Its purpose is to study, and investigate, and 
discuss important problems in education. Its members do 
not subscribe strictly to the doctrines of any one leader, but 
seek for fair and thorough discussion. Some members of 
this society are strongly tinctured with the educational 
doctrine of Herbart, others are not, and it is right to expect 
an honest search for truth. 

An executive council of nine members has control of the 
society’s work. They are as follows :— 

President Charles De Garmo, Swarthmore College, President. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia College. 

Professor John Dewey, University of Chicago, 

Professor Wilbur S. Jackman, Cook county normal school. 
Professor Elmer E. Brown, University of California. 

Dr. Frank McMurray, University of Buffalo. 

Dr. Levi Seeley, State normal school, Trenton, N. J. 

Dr. C. C. VanLiew, State Normal University, Illinois. 

Charles A. McMurray, Normal, Illinois, secretary. 








This society was organized for the aggressive discussion 
and spread of the best educational doctrines, and it desires 
to draw into its regular membership all teachers, students of 
education and parents who wish to keep abreast of the best 
thought and discussion. 

It publishes a Year Book six weeks before the N. E. A. 
meeting, which contains two or more complete monographs 
on important topics,.carefully worked out by specialists in 
educational fields. The Year Book is sent free to all regular 
members. In addition to the Year Book, the society, 
through its secretary, will send free to each member one or 
more additional pamphlets during the year. Regular yearly 
membership in the society may be secured by the payment 
of a one dollar fee, which should be sent to the secretary at 
Normal, Ill. A plan has been formed for the organization 
of local clubs of those wishing to study and discuss the Year 
Book and other literature supplied by the society. When 
four or more members wish to form a local club, the mem- 
beship fees is fixed at seventy-five cent for each person. 
They will then elect a chairman, who will conduct the 
correspondence, send for books, etc., for the club. 

The first Year Book was published before the Denver 
meeting and was discussed at that time. Those wishing to 
become members of this society, either singly or in clubs, 
should send the membership fee to the secretary, at Normal, 
Ill. Copies of the first Year Book will be sent to any 
address for fifty cents each. 

—Cuartes A. McMurray, Secretary of the Society 


(From C. C. N.S. C.) 


‘Thought Analysis 


FRANCIS W. PARKER 


NE of the best devices to bring children close to 
O thought may be termed Zhought Analysis. The chil- 
dren all have their books in hand, and a good selection 
is made; a brilliant description, like the following, should 
be used. The teacher asks questions that should be 
answered only by the words, phrases and clauses in the 
book. If pupils are made eager and intent upon getting 
the thought, they will forget the usual difficulties presented 
by the words. The teacher, by quick and close questions, 
directs their attention. This is really the beginning of 
grammatical analysis, and may be developed in the different 
grades up to the closest insight; a knowledge of all the 
forms of grammar may grow out of it if used properly. The 
device is especially good for children who do not read well 
orally. It trains attention in reading better than any other 
device I have ever tried. 
Thought analysis may be profitably used in all grades. 
In order to illustrate thought analysis, the following selec- 
tion is made from page 42 of Harper’s Third Reader. 


1. The eagle is one of the largest and strongest of the birds of prey. 
Its beak is sharp and strong, and its claws are curved and pointed so that 
it can seize and hold its prey. 

2. Sometimes the eagle has been known to carry off even young 
children to its nest. A few years ago this very thing happened in the 
mountains of Scotland. 

It was a pleasant day in summer, and men, women, and children 
were out in the meadows making hay. A little babe who was too small 
to do any work lay asleep in the shade of a great rock. 

4. A golden eagle, who had his nest up on the mountain, saw the 
child; and while the haymakers were busy at the other end of the field, 
he swooped down and seized her in his strong claws. The men in the 
meadow ran towards him, but he spread his great wings and flew up to 
the top of the mountain, carrying the babe with him. 

5. Some of the men and women tried to climb the steep mountan- 
side; but there was no pathway, and they soon became tired and turned 
back. But the mother of the babe, did not turn back. She knew that 
the eagle’s nest was high above her, and she would not think of giving 
up until she had reached it and saved her child. 

6. She climbed up steep rocks where no one had ever before dared to 
go. Her hands were scratched and torn with briars and thorns; her feet 
were bleeding, being cut by sharp rocks. Yet she did not think of any 
of these things, for her child was in the eagle’s nest. 

7. After some time she came to the nest — a great pile of sticks on 
the top of a bare rock. Three young eagles were in the nest, and right 
among them lay the baby fast asleep! The old eagle had flown away 

ain. 

“e In haste the mother caught up her child, and turned to go back 
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down the mountain-side. But going down was harder than climbing up. 
Often she slipped and almost fell down the steep places. There was no 
oo. and she did not know which way to go to reach the meadow in 
safety. 

g. Just then a sheep with her little lamb passed by. “The sheep 
knows which way to go,” said the mother, “ I will follow her.” So she 
took the sheep as her guide, and just as the sun went down behind the 
mountains she stood, with her babe safe in her arms, among her glad, 
wondering friends in the meadow. 

10, “ Truly,” said an old man who had seen it all, “ truly, God was 
with her, to guide her up the steep mountain-side and keep all harm out 
of her way.” And men, women, and children knelt down upon the new- 
mown hay and thanked God for his goodness. 





Questions 
What is an eagle? 


What kind of a beak has the 
eagle ? 

Describe the claws. 

Why are its claws curved and 
pointed ? 

What has the eagle been known 
to do ? 

Where does it carry young chil- 
dren ? 

When did such a thing happen ? 

Where did it happen? 

What kind of a day was it ? 

Where were the men, women, 
and children ? 

What were they doing ? 

Where was the little babe ? 


How small was the babe ? 

What saw the child ? 

What kind of an eagle ? 

Where did the eagle have its nest ? 
What did the eagle do? 


Where were the haymakers? 


What did the men do? 
What did the eagle do? 


What did it carry with it? 

What did some of the men and 
women try to do? 

Why did they not climb the 
mountain-side? 

What did the men and women 
do who tried to climb the 
mountain-side? 

What did the mother of the babe 
do? 

What did the mother know? 


Why did she not turn back? 


What did the mother do? 
How steep were they? 


What were in the way? 

What did the briars and thorns 
do? 

What do you say about her feet ? 

Why did she not think of these 
things? 

When did she come to the nest? 

What was the nest? 

Where was the nest ? 

What was in the nest? 

And what was in the nest besides 
the three young eagles? 

What had the eagle done? 

What did the mother do? 

What did she do then? 


Which was the harder, going up 
the mountain, or going down 
the mountain? 

What did the mother do? 


Why could she not go easily? 
What did not the mother know? 


What passed her by? 
What did the mother say ? 


How did the sheep help her? 

When did she get down the 
mountain? 

Where was the babe? 

Who surrounded her? 

Where did they surround her? 


Answers 


One of the largest and strongest 
of the birds of prey. 
Its beak is sharp and strong. 


Its claws are curved and pointed, 
So it can seize and hold its prey. 


To carry off young children. 


To its nest. 


A few years ago. 

In the mountains of Scotland. 
A pleasant day in summer. 
Out in the meadows. 


Making hay. 

It was asleep in the shade of a 
great rock. 

Too small to do any work. 

An eagle. 

A golden eagle. 

High up in the mountains. 

Swooped down and seized her in 
its strong claws. 

They were busy at the other end 
of the field. 

They ran towards it. 

It spread its great wings and flew 
up to the top of the mountain. 

It carried the babe with it. 

Climb the mountain-side. 


Because there was not a path- 
way. 

They became tired and turned 
back. 


She did not turn back. 


That the eagle’s nest was high 
above her. 

She would not think of giving up 
until she had reached it and 
saved her child. 

Climbed up steep rocks. 

No one had ever dared to go up 
the rocks. 

Briars and thorns. 

Her hands were scratched and 
torn with briars and thorns. 

Her feet were cut by sharp rocks. 

Her child was in the ealge’s nest. 


After some time. 

A great pile of sticks. 

On the top of a bare rock. 

Three young eagles. 

Right among them lay the little 
babe fast asleep. 

Flown away again. 

Caught up the child. 

Turned to go back down the 
mountain-side. 

Going down the mountain was 
harder thass climbing up. 


She slipped and almost fell down 
the steep places. 

There was no path. 

She did not know the way to 
reach the meadow in safety. 

A sheep with her little lamb. 

The sheep knows the way to go; 
I will follow. 

She took the sheep as her guide. 

Just as the sun went behind the 
mountain. 

Safe in her arms. 

Her glad, wondering friends. 

In the meadow. 
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What did an old man say? “Surely, God was with her to 
guide her up the steep moun- 
tain side and keep all harm out 
of her way.” 

Knelt down and thanked God 
for his goodness. 


What did the men, women and 
children do? 


Question should follow question with great rapidity. 
Children who have not formed habits of attention should be 
asked the most questions. 





Beginning to Read III 


BELLE THOMAS Cook Co. Normal Englewood IIl. 
November’s Lessons. 


Observation the Key to all Knowledge 
From Script to Print 


BSERVATION, not reading, is the key to all knowledge. 
With the child learning to read, this observation should 
include, not only nature study, but the myth, the fairy 

tale, the story from history, a glimpse into the life of prim- 
itive people and the gem from classic lore in song or verse. 

With this broad vista before her the teacher has much to 
choose from, many paths through which to lead the child 
gathering here and there from fact or fancy. But to make 
such observation effective she needs to see each in all and 
all in each. Not isolated subjects but each a part of one 
great whole. To do this she should plan her work, at least 
four weeks in advance and so arrange it that she may see 
just where each lesson will directly aid the one or grow out 
of the one already given. 

The use of script in connection with such lessons as sug- 
gested in my September article may be continued. He 
needs experience with these forms until they become as 
familiar to his eye as forms of speech to his ear. To accom- 
plish this the same words will need to be repeated again and 
again. 

This repetition can be secured without taking time for 
drills or reviews, by carefully choosing the subjects, and in 
the use of such material as will give him repeated experi- 
ence with the same vocabulary. 

Through October he has been watching the trees as they 
put on their beautiful dress or red and gold and brown. 
Here the vocabulary of the colors, acquired while observing 
fruits and flowers in September, is needed again. Now the 
chilling winds and “ dreary out-door weather”’ tell us that 
winter is coming; preparation for it is hurrying mother, 
merchant and furnace man. The storing away of fruits, 
grains and vegetables affords abundant material for study ; 
again much of the vocabulary of the preceeding two months 
can be used. In this month, birds and animals also make 
ready for the coming winter, the one must migrate, the other 
put on extra clothing or hibernate. 

Where a teacher can see and hear Nature in her almost 
noiseless work, the children are led to watch for all these 
changes, and the telling in class of their out-door experi- 
ences furnish a continual round of subjects for reading and 
language lessons. 

As the days grow shorter, the sun gives us less heat day 
by day, and we grow more dependent upon artificial heat, 
the study of fuels will have its place. Through field lessons, 
pictures and specimens, the child may be led to know 
something of the original homes of wood and coal, how they 
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are obtained, transported and sold. Test the igniting 
qualities of each ; the carbon obtained may be preserved for 
comparison in future study, with that obtained from other 
sources. 

In all these subjects the child has opportunity to continue 
the use of the vocabulary already acquired, and with each 
new experience to enlarge it. Constant repetition, and yet 
the materia] is so varied that no monotonous drill is felt. 
Through each lesson or fact Nature threads her way, con- 
necting all into one great whole. The child himself is a part 
of this whole, Nature aided him at every step as he learned 
to speak and hear language; why not continue her help 
through this change from hearing to seeing language or 
learning to read? 


The child has now been in school two months; he has 
been using script and phonics and perhaps is ready to take 
the third step —the use of print. Some children show their 
readiness for this change much earlier than others. But 
when a child has made the association between thought and 
expression at every step, has gained power to recognize 
written forms readily, and above all, has formed the habit 
of looking for thought instead of words in each sentence 
presented, he is probably ready to use printed forms. 

The change from script to print may be made as uncon- 
sciously as that from speech to writing. His attention 
should not be directed to the new forms. Here, as in his 
first script lessons, the first sentences should be, if possible, 
the re-appearance of his own thought. This can be done 
when there is a printing press in the school. 

To-day, perhaps, the class had a lesson on the distribu- 
tion of seeds; the sentences written upon the board by the 
teacher have come directly from the children’s investigation 
and conclusions. The children, too, have written their own 
thoughts on board or paper. At the close of school senten- 
ces from all this work are selected, sent to the printer and 
next day presented to the children in their new dress. 

How delighted they are with the new forms. A reading 
lesson in the hands of each child instead of all reading from 
the board ; the very novelty of the situation makes each one 
eager and attentive. This very intensity of attention will help 
them over difficulties. Many of these words bear such 
a close resmblance to those they had in script that they 
recognize them at once. 


The first sentence, “ Did you see my seeds?” is read 
without a moments hesitation ; the next also, “ We had the 
seeds on the table ;” the third, “‘ We had four kinds,” seems 
to trouble most of the class, the teacher sees the difficulty 
and asks, ‘How many kinds of seeds did we have yester- 
day?” as they answer, “ Four kinds,” she writes the words 
on the board, with this help they are all able to read the 
sentence. For a few days such help from the teacher may 
be needed frequently, but very soon print, phonics and 
script are used with equal freedom. 

When a teacher is obliged to use a book or chart for the 
first lessons in print she should make the children familiar 
with the vocabulary of these lessons through script, classify- 
ing the lessons under subjects so far as possible. 

I believe that nothing is gained by the teacher printing 
upon the board, let her be ever so skilful. The characters 
she makes do not resemble the type of the book much more 
closely than script itself, and the chances are that there will 
be three instead of two forms to choose from. At no step 
of the way should the child be led to print on slate or 
paper, for it will prove a direct barrier in his way both in 
learning to read and spell. 

In history, during this month, stories of the Pilgrims and 
their reason for observing Thanksgiving festival may be used 
with profit. Let the song and story tell in varied way this 
old, old story of perseverance and courage. Encourage 
among the children the spirit of giving from their plenteous 
store to some less fortunate. 

In literature read or tell to them the story of the “ Four 
Winds,” from Hiawatha. Let them commit to memory “ The 
Little Brown Seed,” and “Grasshopper Green,” from 
Whittier’s “Child Life.” For song, “ Milkweed Babies,” 
** Good-bye to Summer,” and “‘ Lady Moon,” from Eleanor 
Smith’s song book, Part I. and II. 
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Rest for the Little Ones 


R. ANNA Morris Special Teacher Physical Culture Cleveland Ohio 


HROUGH the exertions of the sessions, the little ones, 
T as well as the older pupils, become tired and restless. 
To give a needed change, some device must be used 
which will take the mind entirely out of self and away from 
the immediate surroundings. The children ought to exper- 
ience complete relaxation of both mind and body. A set 
series of gymnastic exercises will not do this, for its execu- 
tion requires mental effort, which, in consequence, does not 
furnish cheerful rest of the desired kind. 

Rest does not imply that the mind be vacant, but instead 
that it be engaged in the contemplations of restful thoughts, 
which uplift from work to higher associations ; and that the 
body be set free to put itself in harmony with gentleness. 
When mind and body are tired by taxation, it is more essen- 
tial to relax, “ to let go of ourselves,” to release the nerves 
from tension and mind from repression, than it is to stimu- 
late circulation and increase muscular action. Let stimula- 
tion come after relaxation. 

As an example of the rest idea, let me relate what a friend 
once told me of her visit to Girard College. She said, 
“ Nothing I saw impressed me so much with its effectivness 
as the ‘Rest Period.’ It was conducted by a little lady in 
this way. At the close of the study hour she sounded a 
chord on the piano, and that great school of boys arose, 
Again she struck the keys, they removed their coats, folded 
them wrong-side out and placed them neatly upon their 
desks. A third chord was given at which they all sat, then 
dropped their heads on their folded arms upon the desks. 
In this peaceful attitude they remained while the young lady 
continued playing throughout the selection. At the close 
of the music, two chords, the boys again arose and executed 
a spirited gymnastic drill. Chords again were given, to 
which they responded by replacing their coats and seating 
themselves.” 

In illustration of another method in which this same rest 
idea was made effective, let me describe what I once 
observed in one of our leading cities. 

The children all sang together, some gentle melody ; near 
the close of the last stanza, in unison with the thought of 
the song, the heads of all were buried in their arms upon 
the desks. Just then the voices of two little sisters arose 
thrush-like, in the still air. The two were absorbed in the 
harmony of their own song, and every heart there was drawn 
into sweet accord. 

It was as a gentle benediction, chanted over the little ones 
as they lay resting. Do not think for one moment that 
some such restful period is unattainable in your school. 

A careful search through music books for children will 
reveal a number of songs which may be adapted for this 
purpose, while you can use your own interpretation. Fora 
piece to be sung by the school as they yield themselves to 
the sentiment and give the illustrative movements, let me 
suggest,— 
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“*Good-Bye to Summer” 
Eleanor Smith’s “Songs for Little Children.” 
The brown birds are flying like leaves through the sky. 
up and down at sides, as in the action of flying.) 


The flow’rets are calling (listen), “ Dear birdlings good-bye.” (Head 
turned upward.) 


The bird voices falling so soft from the sky, are answering the 


flow’rets, “Dear playmates good-bye.” (Look downward as though 
speaking to the little flowers.) 


The wee flow’rs are nodding, so sleepy they grow. (Heads move for- 
ward and backward, but do not attempt exact uniformity). 

They put on their night caps (imitate the action), to Dream-land they 
go. (Slowly lower heads to a sleeping position on desks. Let the rest 
of the song die out in a hum.) 

Their play time is ended, for summer is o’er, 

They'll sleep ’neath the snow-flakes, till spring comes once more. 

While the children lie in their seats resting in secure and 
quiet comfort, let the teacher or some one selected, sing from 
the book above mentioned, 


“In the Snowing and the Blowing” 
In the snowing and the blowing, 
In the keen and cutting sleet, 


Little flowers begin their growing from beneath our 
feet. 


Softly taps the spring and cheerily, “ Darlings are you 
here?” 


Till they answer, 
“ We are nearly, nearly ready, dear.” 
(Children sing the last reply, then gently but strongly, without stiffness 
let them lift their heads and bodies into an erect and cheerful attitude, all 
rested and ready for lessons or play.) 
As a pretty change for the song while resting, the singer 
may sing another song. 


(Arms move 


Two Days 
F. E. G. 


First Day , 
ISS M — locked the door of her school-room behind 
her, and solmenly wished that all memories of that 
disagreeable day, could forever be locked within those 
walls. 

She was a young teacher, and had begun her work with 
eagerness and hope. She fully meant to succeed. Indeed, 
she did. And had fortified herself, as she thought, against 
all possible emergencies. 

She had been told, as most of us were, that the first 
thing to be done was to discipline the school,— to give 
them to understand who was the controlling power, — and 
after the first week, when the machinery of the work was 
well in motion, would be time enough to begin in earnest 
the routine class work. She was not fully convinced of the 
wisdom of delaying well planned class work, for a single 
day, but earnestly determined whatever she did, to be 
thorough in her discipline. 

Accordingly she had opened school with a mind half upon 
anticipated misdemeanors and half upon the work at hand. 
And when the “far feeling” little people became aware of 
her expectations, they set out at once to fulfilthem. She 
had struggled bravely with them, but it was now on the 
second week and they were still unsubdued. 

But she had one advantage. She was a student. First 
of all, of her own nature, then of human nature in general 
and lastly of books. It had become her custom — when 
not too tired,— to trace the causes of things from given 
effects, and now as she reached home and sank into the easy 
chair, she vowed in utter desperation that if there were no 
remedy for the present state of things, she should not teach 
school another week. 

And then she realized that something must be done, and 
set at work upon the problem. 

“T am completely tired out to-night,” she said to herself. 

“Doubtless the children are, too,’”’ replied the “ better 
self,” of whom she took counsel, “ you have been exacting 
and cross to-day.” 

“But I must discipline them. 
disobey my commands.” 

“Suppose you try kindly requests to-morrow instead of 
arbitrary commands, —a command is a great temptation to 
disobedience. You do not like compulsion yourself.” 


I cannot allow them to 
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“ That is so, I most certainly do not. First point for my 
plan book. But they h.ven’t thought of anything but mis- 
chief all day.” 

“‘ What else have you given them to think about?” queried 
the voice. 

“Nothing in particular that I remember of. It seemed 
to take all of my time to watch them and correct their 
behavior.” 

Suppose you try the experiment of making yourself so 
interesting that it will take all of “heir time to watch you.” 

“The thought came to her with all the force of a new idea 
and with it the conviction that it was the one remedy for 
her difficulties. 

Plan book in hand, she seated herself at her desk, and, 
after determining the main point in each lesson for the next 
day, endeavored with the help of the Primary Epucation, 
and such books as she had on the subjects, to devise a new 
and interesting method of presenting each lesson. 

She was too tired that night to breath “ the breath of life” 
into her work, but someway when she closed her plan book, 
she felt sure that she had at last begun at the right end, to 
unwind the thread of pedagogies. 


Second Day 


“No commands to-day,” she repeated while dressing, 
“and I shall not be cross to any one single child, let come 
what will.” Then she turned to her plan book, reviewed 
the work she had done the night before, and throwing her- 
self with all the energy and spirit of which she was master, 
into the execution of her idea, had no more time for medi- 
tation until the day was over and she found herself once 
more in the “judgment seat,” as she had named the easy 
chair. 

“‘T am tired to-night too,’’ she said in a tone much lighter 
than that with which she had made the same remark the 
previous evening, “But this time, not the kind of tired 
which takes away one’s appetite and ambition and makes 
one sigh to be dead.” 

“Tt would be impossible to be human and not to be tired, 
after having expended the energy which you have put into 
your work to-day. But the weariness will not last long,” 
replied the “brain-critic.”’ 

“Thad a delightful schoo] though. Everything went 
smoothly, and I was more nearly happy than I ever sup- 
posed I would be in the school-room.” 

So-were the children. They did not seem tired in the 
least even when school was closed, and are probably telling 
their mothers now, how “nice and sweet teacher was 
to-day.” 

“« But they were good. 
I have done.” 

“Because they were so busy watching you. 
have time to make trouble.” 

“ And I was not obliged to discipline any of them. That 
of itself is enough to make one happy.” 

“Still without knowing it, you disciplined them ll. 
When you lead a child, rather than attempt to drive him, 
when you interest him and train the power of attention,— 
guarding the motive of his action, rather than punish him 
for the act itself, — you are doing far more to discipline him 
than by forcing the most external order. 

“1 know it now,” she said as she again turned to her plan 
book, “ If every day could be like to-day, I should like to 
teach school forever.” 

It is not necessary to say that a/ the succeeding days 
were not like that one. So long as human nature remains 
an “increasing variable,” it will be imposslble to make all 
days alike in the schodl-room. But when the children were 
restless and troublesome, she knew where to look for the 
cause, and instead of giving up to discouragement, set 
about preparing something especially interesting for the 
following days. 

She has tried this method three years now, and at the 
close of nine days out of ten, one finds her more or less 
jubilant, with a whisper in her heart that sounds something 
like an echo of that second day’s verdict, “ I should like to 
teach school forever.” 


I did not have to watch them as 


They didn’t 
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How Dame Nature Got Her 
Frost 


“I declare,” said Dame Nature, one day last fall, “ I’ve 
been trying for a whole week to gather dew to make my 
frost, and the air has been so dry I couldn’t do it; but it’s 
full of moisture to-day, and I’ll set my people to work after 
sundown.” 

“Will you?” laughed the clouds. “ We mean to cover 
the earth with a gray curtain to-night; and then let’s see 
you gather dew!” 

“Of course I can’t, if you do that,” answered Dame 
Nature ; “‘ but I’ll get a chance to-morrow, perhaps.” 

But when the next evening came, up spoke the wind: 
“T’m going to blow as hard as I can, to-night: so, Madam, 
you'll have to give up the dewdrops again.” 

“How provoking!” said Dame Nature; “with all the 
work I have to do, it’s very unkind in you to hinder me so.” 

But her chance came very soon, for the wind and clouds 
started off on a trip, and the evenings were still, clear, and 
cold. 

Just the weather for frost-making,” said the Dame ; and 
she sent this message to her people in the country : 

“As soon as the sun sets, you are to throw off the heat you 
have, and when you are quite cold, catch the vapor from the 
air and hold it.” 

“There’s no use,” said Dame Nature, “ in trying to get 
much dew in city streets ; the houses are so close together, 
and the ground is much too hard ; but there’s a fine chance 
in the country ; and in the morning I'll go out and see what 
my people have done.” 

And what a time they had of it, in the country, that night ! 
As soon as the sun was out of sight, trees, fence boards, 
grass, fields, and even great stones by the roadside, began 
to throw off their heat. The rocks and stones found it hard 
work, and soon gave up; but the others kept on, until they 
were so cold that as soon as the warm little vapors that were 
floating about in the air touched them, they became dew. 

At midnight a large star looked down, and saw everything 
but the smooth old rocks covered with it. They had very 
little. “I don’t care,” said one of them to a rosebush; “I 
hadn’t much heat anyway, and I’d much rather keep it than 
be as wet as you are.” 

The vapors were a good deal surprised at finding them- 
selves clinging to trees and fences; but they said, “ Never 
mind ; in the morning the sun will set us free ;” and they 
settled down for the night. 

But their beds were so cold that they soon began to 
freeze. It didn’t hurt them at all, but they grew very sleepy, 
and at last closed their eyes and slept, knowing nothing 
about the shining white dress that was put upon them; nor 
did they hear the large star say to the little ones, “It must 
be pretty cold down there on the earth. See how the dew 
is changing to frost.” 

Dame Nature set out very early next morning, to see 
what had been done. 

“Very well, indeed!” she said to the fences, trees, grass, 
and earth. “You have a fine lot of frost;” but she only 
frowned at the rocks. 

By and by she saw a garden bed with none at all. “How’s 
this?” she cried. “Didn’t you get my order last night?” 
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“Oh, but please, dear Dame Nature, we couldn’t help it; 
a little girl came out and covered us with a large piece of 
cloth.” 

“That was a wise little girl,” said Dame Nature. “I 
should like to know her. Well, never mind; I have plenty, 
anyway,” and off she started, just as the sun, looking out 
from behind a cloud, said: “ What does that frost mean, I 
should like to know? I'll shine out with all my might, and 
see what happens.” 

And what do you suppose did happen? 

— From Cat-Tails and Other-Tales 


Old Fashioned Ways and Things 


A Talk with the Children 
Fanny A. Comstock Bridgewater Mass. 


HIS is the Thanksgiving month, so of course we think 
7 about the Pilgrims, who came here so long ago in the 
cold, stormy weather and landed on Plymouth rock. 
What a good time it is to think of the way our grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers and mothers used to live! 
They had a great many things that we never see in our 
homes now, things that we shouldn’t understand at all 
unless somebody explained them to us. 











Do you think they had much white bread long ago ? 
Very little indeed. Brown bread was what they used, much 
like ours, only made differently. It was mixed in a great 
bread-tray, (Fig. 1) that looked 
z: more like a cradle than a mixing- 
c 4 bowl. A _ stick was put across 
the top, to hang the sieve on, 
: and they measured the meal 
ap aR aaa out and sifted back and forth 
into the tray. When the bread was made, they baked 
it in great brick ovens, built into the kitchen wall. 
You have seen the little iron doors, perhaps, in old-fashioned 
kitchens, and have heard people say how good things tasted, 
cooked in the great ovens. 

For common cooking they hardly needed the ovens, 
they could do so many things with the fire-place. (Fig. 2.) 
On the big crane which swung over the fire, were hooks for 
all sorts of pots and kettles, big and little. There was even 
a sort of tin shelf for baking bread at the fire-place. 

When you remember that they had no furnace to heat the 
house in the coldest weather, you will understand that there 
must have been plenty of very cold air in the far corners of 
the room, pushing its way to the fire. So it was a very good 








Fig. 2 — Fire-place 


thing to have the high-backed settles (Fig. 3) drawn up 
near the fire. ‘That was a nice place to sit and watch the 
apples roasting in the ashes. 

On a summer day I think water brought from the deep 
well by the well-sweep (Fig 4) must have been better than 
ice-water. I should have liked to eat bread and milk from 
the pretty little pewter porringers (Fig. 5) children used to 
have. But I should n’t have liked their shoes. They were 
made of very thick leather, hard and stiff, sometimes even 
bound with iron or copper. But the fine ladies had beauti- 
ful slippers for their balls and parties ; white, pink and blue, 
made of delicate kid or silk or satin. 

Very beautifully the ladies could embroider. You have 
seen the pieces of work they made so patiently, pictures of 
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houses, trees, and animals, made with tiny stitches on silk 
or linen, or sometimes on coarser woolen cloths, called 
samplers. Of course there were no sewing-machines then, 
and fine sewing was done more beautifully than we often see 
it now. I suppose little girls used to shed a great many 
tears learning to make the fine shirts for their fathers and 
brothers; every stitch fine 
and straight, and when they 
gathered, they counted the 
threads, three to a stitch. 

Not long ago a dear old 
lady showed me a gentleman’s 
pocket handkerchief, saved 
from the old times. I suppose 
they must have had sometimes 
fine cambric ones, trimmed 
perhaps with lace; but this was of coarse linen, white, 
checked with blue. It looked much like those towels your 
mother keeps in the kitchen to wipe her tumblers with. 


I hope you have seen pictures of the flax plant, if you 
have not seen the pretty 
blue flower itself, growing. 
That is what our grand- 
mothers made their linen 
cloth from. The plants were 
gathered and laid on a wood- 
en frame, and a heavy block 
was raised by lifting a long 
piece of wood like a pump 
handle, and then brought 
down hard on the flax stems, 
to crush them. Then the 
" fibers were still further sepa- 
rated by the hatchel, a kind 
of comb, with sharp iron 
teeth. You have seen in old 
garrets the spinning wheels, 
and the distaffs, and the queer 
wooden frames they used in 
winding the thread. 

When you are older you will like to see the way they 
wrote out their sums as they called them, when they studied 
arithmetic. They kept them all together on large paper, 
fastened so as to make a book. They wrote very well and 
were careful to make their figures neatly. Of course they 
had no steel pens. They wrote with quills. 

Do you know what lights they 
used if they wanted to read or 
study in the evenings? Tallow 
candles, generally. A_ candle 
mould is a tin affair, with perhaps 
as many as twelve tubes for pour- 
ing in the hot tallow. 

Another kind of candle was 
the tallow dip. Ask your grand- 
ma to tell you how they made 
those, and how they made the candle-sticks with a movable 
slide below, so the short ends could be used all up ; and all 
about snuffing the candle. It wasn’t an 
easy matter to snuff a candle nicely. While 
you are talking of lights, ask about pine 
knots, too. Think what a queer light a 
candle must have made in such an odd 
lantern, all full of holes! (Fig. 6.) 

If you ever happen to be cold in 
church next winter, think of the way people 
used to go to church, without any fire to 
keep warm by, except a few coals in the 
little foot-stoves that they carried in their 
hands to church. Sometimes when they 
came a long distance, there were little 
houses outside with stoves, where they 
could go and eat dinner and get warm at 
noon. Then they went back to the cold 
church for the afternoon service. If the 
minister did n’t write his sermon, he needed an hour-glass to 
know how long to preach. And I have no doubt there was 











Fig. 3 — Settle 





Fig 4 — Well-sweep 





Fig. 5 — Porringer 





Fig 6 — Lantern 
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plenty of time for the sand to run through twice before the 
sermon was finished. I hope you will see the little, old church 
in Salem, the first one ever built there, almost three hundred 
yearsold. Only part of it has been saved, but we can under- 


stand how it used tobe. And be sure to go sometime to the 
Old North Church in Salem Street, Boston. You have read 
about that, some of you, in “Paul Revere.” You will find there 
a very old Bible, with curious old pictures. _It is called the 
«‘ Vinegar Bible,” because in one place there was a mistake 
in the printing, so that the word vineyard was made vinegar. 
The words do look very much alike, but there is such a 
difference in the meaning that I think the printer could n’t 
have been thinking about his work just then. 

Just one more story, and that, too, is abouta Bible. I 
once saw an old leather-covered, worn Bible, with the leaves 
all yellow, and every now and then a pin put in beside a 
verse. You see why? Those were the days before lead- 
pencils, and where we would put a pencil-mark beside a 
favorite verse, they had no better way of marking than by 
pins. That Bible is kept carefully with other relics. The 
woman who put them there little thought those rusted pins 
would tell so many people how she loved her Bible. 


Written Work in the Lower Grades 
as Related to Literature 


and Science 


(This paper was written by Lida B. McMurry of State Normal University 
[llinois and read before a Teacher’s association in that state—ED.) 


(Continued from October number) 


In the same way they are taught to write a numberof names, 
with and without the articles 2, an, and ¢#Ae. As soon as 
they can do this, unaided by the teacher, and without a 
copy, they are ready to take another step in advance. 

At the beginning of this recitation period the children 
picture some story which they have had, it may be — “ The 
dog bit the pig.” They have learned how to write the 
words Zhe dog and the pig we will suppose at some previous 
recitations. The teacher writes “The dog bit the pig,” 
under one of the pictures and asks if that tells the story 
they have pictured. “What does it say?” As stated 
above, they can read the story having learned the words 
which compose it in the reading class. By giving heed to 
the one word—4ié, which they had not yet learned to write, 
the sentence is mastered. This work grows in interest. 
The children feel that they have accomplished much when 
they can write the stories which their drawings tell, and they 
certainly have. We do not realize what great things these 

little folks achieve in their first school year. 

' ‘The children draw a part of the time during each recita- 
tion and write the other part,so do not become weary and 
what they write is full of meaning to them. 

When they can write many short sentences, the teacher 
might call their attention to the straight horizontal lines in 
which the words stand in a book or in a letter. Their lines 
are not very straight. At the next step she might teach 
them to write on straight lines drawn on the board. Having 
learned to write on a line with ease, they next find a line 
drawn above their writing, through which no letter is allowed 
to pass. These two lines on the board correspond to the 
lines on note paper. 

All of the above work has been done on the board in 
large, clear hand and has taken from fifteen to thirty weeks, 
perhaps longer. 

For the last three or four weeks of this time a new exer- 
cise, lasting from three to five minutes has been introduced 
into each recitation; it consists of an initiation into the 
mysteries of correct pencil holding. The children are also 
instructed how to sit, hold the arm and fingers, as well as 
how to write. 

Let us see now what the children have acquired during 
these weeks of board work. 

(a) They have learned to make their drawings express a 
thought or series of connected thoughts. 

(6) They aim at truthfulness of representation by com- 
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parison of their drawings with the actual objects repre- 
sented. 

(c) They have retained, and, in some cases, acquired 
freedom of motion in drawing and writing. 

(@) They have learned to write, without aid, quite a 
vocabulary. 

(¢) They can, at will, combine these words into sentences 
which express thought. we 

(/) They begin sentences with a capital letter and close 
with a period. (All the sentences, so far, having been 
telling sentences.) 

(g) They have learned how to sit and how to hold pencil 
and paper in writing. 

They are ready now to begin their work on paper. A 
separate period is devoted to drawing and this entire period 
to written language. The paper used may be foolscap, the 
lines corresponding to those used on the board. One new 
thing at a time is sufficient. 

The children are now seated at a table or desks with 
pencil and paper before them. On the board, is a sentence 
which one of the children has written between two lines, at 
a previous recitation. The attention of the children is 
called to this sentence and they read it. The children also 
notice the two lines on the board and speak of their use — 
one is the floor on which the word children stand, the other 
is the roof which only the very tallest fellows can ever reach. 
The children are asked to find a similar house on their 
paper. Where is the floor? Where is the roof? They are 
told that thas may put the story which they saw on the 
board, into that little white house, with the blue floor and 
roof. The teacher sees that the pencils are held properly, 
then the work begins. 

This change from board to paper is not very difficult, but 
until the children feel at home with the paper and pencil no 
new words are attempted. Constant vigilance should be 
exercised at this time that the fingers and hands do not 
assume cramped positions. Nor should the children be 
kept writing on paper for many minutes at a time, at first. 
The remainder of the period might well be spent at the 
board writing new sentences. 

Up to this time the sentences have been disconnected, no 
attempt having been made to preserve a thought connection 
which the children would not appreciate ¢.g. One day the 
child drew and wrote the story —“ The little leaf fell under 
the fence.” The next day perhaps the story was “The dog 
ran after a rabbit.” One sentence entirely engrossed the 
attention each day. 

But now that the children have become somewhat pro- 
ficient-in the writing of words they will be able to appreciate 
a connected story which shall be their own composition ; 
for the teacher only asks questions in order to guide the 
children ; the sentences are their own. 

For example, the teacher has in mind these sentences 
containing many words which the children have learned to 
write and some new ones :— 

My dog has a hair coat. 

It keeps him warm in winter. 

The snow cannot hurt him. 

His coat sheds the rain. 

It keeps the flies from biting him in summer, 

The flies bite the end of his nose. 

It is bare. 


He brushes them off with his paw. 
He sleeps with his paw on his nose. 


The above facts have been previously brought out in the 
science recitation. The drill work in writing and spelling 
of new words in these stories is done at the board. Only 
when the words can be written correctly by the children are 
the sentences put on paper. 

The teacher asks, “ What kind of a coat has your dog, 
Harry?” “A hair coat,” he answers. “Tell the whok 
story, Harry.” “My dog hasa hair coat.” “Has your 
dog such a coat, Willie?”” “Tell me so.” 

All the children know what they are to write and very 
likely all know the first four words, if so, they will write 
them. “Now how shall we write hair?’”’ (The children 
know the sounds of the letters in this word and know how 
to represent them having taken phonic work in connection 
with the reading recitation, five minutes a day being devoted 





io it there.) “ What is the first sound?” 
its name.” ‘ What is the next sound?” 

name after that of the first sound.” “What is the next 
sound?” “+r” Leave a little alley between d andr. I 
want to put this letter in there” writing ¢ on the board. 
“Now write the word hair again remembering ?’s place. 

Coat may be taught in the same way. 

* After the children have learned to write the sentences on 
the board they write them on paper. When the whole set 
is written, they read the connected story — their own story, 
for the teacher has taken the answers given by the children 
whenever they did not coincide with her own sentences as 
planned, unless the children’s sentences were grammatically 
incorrect. 

This paper the children are allowed to take home. 

After the second term, spelling might be taught during a 
separate recitation period, the words spelled being those 
which the children will wish to use in their written language. 
The necessity of learning how to spell the words in which 
their thoughts are clothed has so far kept the children from 
rapid progress. Not until these common forms are mastered 
can rapidity in writing be an aim. 

The work outlined above will cover the first year’s work, 
with these and many other variations during the second and 
third terms :— 

Memory gems which the children have learned, may be 
copied by them from slips of paper or from books. 

The children may illustrate the stories they write on 
paper, drawing the little pictures above, below and at one 
side of their stories. 

They learn to write their names, also the names of town 
and state. 


“Rh” 
“q” 


«“ Write 


History of a Seed 
I 
THE SEED 


Just a little seed, 
Very small indeed, 
Put it on the ground, 
In a little mound, 
And wait and see 
What it will be. 


If 


THE VINE 


The seed became a lovely vine, 

That o’er the brown earth used to twine, 
And at our feet so very low 

Went on and on, to grow and grow. 


Iil 
THE FLOWER 


The summer rain, the summer shine, 
That wet and warmed the pretty vine, 
Had somehow quite a wondrous power, 
Which wrought this lovely yellow flower. 


IV 
THE FRUIT 


The little flower grew and grew, 

In sun, and shower, and moistening dew, 
And when the leaves began to fall, 
There lay this gorgeous yellow ball — 
The prize for harvest best of all. 


Vv 
THE PIE 


Hurrah for the tiny seed! e 
Hurrah for the flower and vine! 
Hurrah for the golden pumpkin, 
Yellow, and plump and fine! 

But better than all beginnings, 

Sure nobody can deny, 

Is the end of the whole procession — 
This glorious pumpkin pie. 


— The Youth’s Companion 
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Common Sense Hygiene II 
For the Babies 


Care of the Hair 
E. D. K. 


The Snatlies got into a little girl’s hair, 

They said “ Let us make a little nest there.” 
Mrs. Brush came along, and she said, “ O, no! 
You don’t belong here and away you must go; 
This little girl’s hair was not meant to look so.” 


— Charlotte E. Leavitt Slocum.in Sept. Little Men and Women 


OR the rest of these story verses and what happened to 
the little girl who got into trouble with her hair, send 
for the September number of Zitéle Men and Women, 

(Alpha Pub. Co., Boston.) This story will be the very 
happiest way to begin the talk on the care of the hair ;— an 
unpopular theme to the children. But the teacher who can 
half sketch on the blackboard will be able to interest the 
children with the adventures of Mrs. Brush and the 
“Snarlies”’ (see magazine) that they will be ready for 
anything she may have to say afterwards i/ she keeps right 
along in this playful vein. To “sober down” and begin 
“ Now, children,” will be certain to kill all interest and to 
arouse antagonisms at once. 

All that has been said on the care of the skin, (as was 
suggested in last month’s article,) can apply with full force 
to this new specification — care of the hair, for is not the 
skin of the head (underneath the hair) to be cared for just 
the same as if the hair was not there? Does the cover make | 
any difference as to the necessity of cleanliness? Not at 
all ; there is more need of caring for it, because of the dust 
that may hide away there. With this thought impressed 
upon the children the washing of the head and hair will 
come to be a thing of course the same as other parts of the 
body — and not the unreasonable torment that it is to them 
now. 

Whatever the teacher may be able to do in giving a 
reason for keeping the hair nice, and however much this 
may aid her in accomplishing her object the chief incentive 
with youngest children toa proper care of the hair will be an 
appeal to their personal pride to look the very best they can. 
This ambition can be carried a great ways in the school- 
room — hardly too far unless it touches on the verge of 
silly, personal vanity. 

The teacher who looks over school every morning with a 
certain look of loving anxiety to see how they look and 
has learned how to “beam” in admiration over the nicely 
brushed hair and how to be very surprised and sorry at 
the unkempt locks, without saying much, can create a hair 
“‘fever’’ in a week, when all of life will seem to the little 
folks, to revolve around the dressing of the hair. 

Then how to make hair “look nice’ comes naturally in 
order, and here let the teacher emphasize the rush as as a 
means of grace far above the comb,— she can tell of the 
glossy, smooth look that a brush alone will give, and end up 
by giving the price of brushes and asking, “Who can have 
one of his very own?” and, “How many can brush their 
own hair?” Hands will fly up in this volunteer promise 
and the beginning is made. 

But it must not be dropped. Encourage the children 
to tell how they earned their money to get brushes (for 
language work) and smile over it, and enjoy the experi- 
ence with them. It will soon begin to be manifest that 


the boys and girls who have earned and used their own 
hair brushes are not the ones to be indifferent or 
It is 


un- 
manageable in matters in general. wonderful how 


good looks affect good morals. 
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Beginnings in Geography 


C. L. Pace Supervisor in Public Schools St Paul Minn. 


told our first grade children the story of Phzton, based 

on the one in “Bulfinch’s Age of Fable.” The chil- 
dren were very much interested and, of couse, wanted to go 
to the window to look for Apollo’s shining car. 

Later in the morning they were given paper and pencil 
and made pictures to illustrate the story. These pictures 
were very crude, but very interesting to the teacher to whom 
each picture revealed something of the child who made it. 

At the opening of school in the afternoon several were 
eager to tell where Apollo was then and how far on his 
journey he had traveled. His path from morning to noon 
was pointed out, and various speculations made as to where 
he would travel during the afternoon. Decision on this 
matter was postponed till the next day, when the class 
would have had an opportunity to find out for themselves. 

The next morning this question was settled and many an 
observation of Apollo reported. : 

The third morning was cloudy and speculation was again 
rife as to whether Apollo was making his journey that day. 
Some were sure that he was not, others were doubtful. Just 
‘before noon, however, the sky cleared and with great excite- 
ment one child announced that Apollo had been traveling 
behind the clouds for he was away up in the sky just where 
they had seen him at that time on the other days. 

One morning, a few days later, we took a copy of Guido’s 
“ Aurora”’ to school, and showing it to the children, told 
them its story. (It is very well told in “‘ Brooks and Brook- 
basins.’’”) This added interest to the Apollo theme, and 
each morning some one was eager to tell whether he had 
seen Aurora and if so, what colors she had worn. ‘The first 
ten or fifteen minutes of each day was one of deepest inter- 
est as the children compared notes on their observations. 

Sometimes colored crayons were given to the children 
with which to make pictures of what they had seen. One 
little boy arranged his shoe-pegs in rows, and said that that 
was the way the sky looked that morning, one row pink one 
row blue, one row pink and one row blue, and he had repre- 
sented it exactly. The letters given to the children for 
word building were grouped into “Apollo,” “ beautiful,” 
“rosy” and others similar showing the kind of thought and 
feeling stimulated by this kind of work. When opportunity 
was given for the children to draw whatever they liked, 
almost invariably some form or phase of the myths was 
represented. Naturally the reading lessons of these days 
were made upon these topics. 

About this time a calendar was made upon the blackboard 
and on the mornings when the sun was clear and bright, a 
big yellow sun was put in the space alloted to that day, and 
when there came a cloudy day, the children decided that 
they could cover the sun by clouds made of white chalk. 
Sometimes they put Aurora’s colors into the space, too. 

One morning, not long after this a high wind whirled the 
fallen leaves and made the windows rattle. We had been on 
the watch for just such a morning and were all ready with 
the story of the “ Four Winds” in “ Hiawatha.” We read 
it to the children with all the expression possible, explaining 
and questioning to be sure that the children understood. 
Without any reference to the weather from the teacher a 
child said, “‘ A strong wind is out this morning.” 

Then we had to decide which wind it was. The children 
went to the window to see which way it came from as it 
chased the leaves and blew the smoke from the tall chimney. 
One said, “It comes from the place where Apollo goes at 
night’’ ; and some one remembered that we had said that 
Apollo disappeared in the north. A picture of Boreas was 
shown and all agreed that he must be very strong. Several 
told what they had seen him do that morning. They were 
sure that his breath was cold and that he could travel very 
fast. 

At their seats they made pictures of the north wind and 
showed how he made the trees and grass bend, and the 
smoke hurry south. When the children came in, one said, 
“ North Wind pushed me all the way home.” 


O's bright sunny morning soon after school opened we 
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For several mornings old Boreas was abroad and shared 
the children’s interest with Apollo and Aurora. Although 
care was taken not to force the children’s observation, so 
alive and real was their interest in the natural phenomena, 
that have become for two many of us as “the light of com- 
mon day,” that the morning talk on the weather was always 
suggested by the children and carried on with but slight 
suggestion on the teacher’s part. 

The South wind was the next one noticed by the children 
and they said that he was much more friendly than North 
wind. They thought that his breath was warm and did not 
think him so strong as his brother. 

One day at recreation time the children asked to play 
Apollo, Aurora and the Winds. So one child was chosen to 
be Apollo, another Aurora, others were the horses, the 
chariot, others still the clouds in the sky, while one chubby 
fellow was North wind and blew with vigor while Apollo 
drove his team around the earth, after Aurora had pushed 
the gates open. 

One morning before we had an opportunity to form an 
acquaintance with the East and West winds we found the 
sky in an ideal condition for our first talk on clouds. A 
clear blue sky, low bands of whitish grey clouds near the 
horizon with an occasional fleecier band higher up, together 
with numberless piles of fleecy whiteness which the North 
wind was changing constantly in shape, color and location. 
This was too good an opportunity to lose so the children 
were told that they could go to the windows to say “Good 
morning ’’ to Apollo and to see if there might not be some- 
thing else in the sky. Clustered in groups they gazed at the 
sky and made comments and asked questions. “I see 
white clouds.” “Some of the clouds are gray.” “I see the 
clouds. move.” ‘ What makes them move?” ‘ Why, the 
wind, of course.” (This in a tone of disgust.) “They 
don’t stay the same shape.” ‘Some are long and thin.” 
“T see one that looks like a snow bank.” “One is going 
right in front of the sun.” ‘‘ What are the clouds made of?” 
‘‘ Where are they going?” 

The teacher said very little and did very little except to 
watch very carefully the remarks made by the children to 
see if they connected these fleecy beauties with the gray 
rain clouds. They did not do it voluntarily and so that idea 
was left for another time. 

The reading lesson made from the sentences given by the 
children was read with real expression. At drawing time 
the slates were turned into skies covered with clouds of 
every form. 

We waited for a foggy morning to answer the children’s 
question a§ to what the clouds were made of. We hung a 
dry cloth out in the fog and when it was saturated brought it 
in and showed it to the children. They decided that it 
must have been in water and when told that it was dry when 
hung out concluded that the fog must be made of water. 
Other proofs of this were found in the condition of their 
faces after walking through the fog, and the appearance of 
the grass. 


As the fog lifted and hung for a moment higher in the air 
its resemblance to the clouds was noticed. As it disappeared 
wonder was expressed as to where it went and the teacher 
brought in a teakettle containing a little water, which she 
placed over a small kerosene stove. As the water became 
heated and the steam began to appear the children were 
asked what they could see, what made the steam come from 
the kettle, what the steam was made of, what became of the 
steam. This last was rather difficult to answer till the kettle 
was placed near enough to a cold window to cause a conden- 
sation of moisture on the window although the steam itself 
did not reach the window. 

Thus it was understood and the children knew that the 
water was carried off in the air as vapor. A few questions 
lead to the realization that the sun that warmed them, 
warmed the water in the river and ponds and called the tiny 
drops up into the air to be vapor fairies and help make the 
clouds. 

Very lively was the discussion as the little folks told of all 
the places they knew where the sun could get his vapor 
fairies and what different colored dresses the vapor or cloud 
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fairies were. White and pink and purple and golden, 
— yes, and gray in the fog. Then some one bethought 
him of the dull rain clouds where all wore gray dresses, 
too. 

Recreation time this day was devoted to playing vapor 
and cloud fairies answering the sun’s calls. The children 
managed it all and those were chosen for the different fairies 
whose appearance in some way suggested the fairies to be 
represented. Every child was eager and earnest, perfectly 
unconscious of self, wholly absorbed in expressing as far as 
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possible the motion and duties of the special form which be 
represented. 

The day following the rain fairies were under discussion 
and in telling all the helpful things which they did the chil- 
dren seemed to appreciatiate them most really. 

As each day the reading lesson was composed of sentences 
which the children themselves had given, and their drawing 
and writing were both about the same subject, the day’s 
work was very much alive and the children’s interest of the 
keenest. 





Thanksgiying Song. 















































Summer is gone, autumn is here, 

This is the harvest for all the year, 
Corn in the crib, oats in the bin 
Wheat is all threshed, barley drawn in. 








Carrots in cellars, beets by their side, 
Full is the hayloft, what fun to ride! 
Apples are barreled, nuts laid to dry, 
Frost on the garden, winter is nigh. 


Father in heaven, thank thee for all, 
Winter and springtime, summer and fall. 
All thine own gifts to thee we bring, 


From Songs and Games for Little Ones, (¥enks and Walker.) 


Help us to praise thee, our heavenly King. 





(C. C. N.S. Envelope) 


First Grade “ B” 
AusTIN SCHOOLS MARION SEYMOUR 
One of a series of lessons on the origin of Thanksgiving Day) 
The Pilgrims 


Over three hundred years ago England had a king. 
This king wanted everyone to go to his church. 

Some of his people did not want to. 

They moved to Holland. 

After this they were called Pilgrims. 

The Dutch people were kind. 

But the English children wanted to be like Dutch children. 
So the Pilgrims moved to America. 

They crossed the ocean in the Mayflower. 

There were about one hundred of these brave people. 
{t was almost Christmas when the Pilgrims got to America. 
They landed at Plymouth Rock. 

It was very cold. 

Captain Miles Standish found a basket of maize. 

He shot a deer. 

The Pilgrims had these to eat. 

They built great fires to keep the wolves away. 

The men chopped down trees. 

They built log cabins. 

As soon as they could they built a church. 

The winter was hard for them. 

In the spring the Indians helped them. 

They planted maize and other things. 

They had a good crop. 

They set a day_for Thanksgiving. 


First Crade “A,” Group III 


Lewis CHAMPLIN SCHOOL, CHICAGO BERTHA NEWCOMER 


Thanksgiving Day 


Many years ago, the Pilgrims lived in England. 

The king wanted the Pilgrims to go to his church. 

So they came to America. 

They came in the Mayflower. 

When they got to America, the weather was very cold. 
They landed at Plymouth Rock. 

They cut down trees and made log houses, 

The windows were made of paper, 


The Pilgrims found Indians in America. 
The Indians lived in wigwams. 

Miles Standish found a basket of maize. 
The winter was hard for the Pilgrims. 
In the spring they planted maize. 

They had a good crop. 

So they had a Thanksgiving Day. 


First Grade “B” 


Gudren Thorne- Thomsen 


MOTIVE.—To lead the child’s attention to the way in which animals 
prepare for winter. Continued study of animal movement 


The Squirrel 


The squirrel lives in the woods. 

It has a pretty brown coat. 

Its eyes are black. 

Its tail is bushy. 

Can you catch a squirrel? 

The squirrel has four feet. 

It can jump. 

The squirrel can run. 

It can climb, too. 

It climbs the trees. 

The squirrel has a nest in the tree. 
The squirrel eats nuts. 

It climbs the trees to get the nuts. 
It eats acorns. 

Did you ever see a squirrel eat? 

It sits on its hind-legs. 

It holds the nuts in its paws. 

The squirrel has strong teeth. 

It can crack nuts with its teeth. 
The birds go south in winter. 

Does the squirrel go south, too? 
No, the squirrel stays in the woods all winter. 
What will it eat then? 

It gathers nuts now. 

It keeps the nuts in its nest. 

The squirrel puts leaves in its nest. 
Then its nest is warm. 

The squirrel goes to sleep in its nest. 
It sleeps a great deal in winter. 
Will the squirrel freeze when the snow comes? 
No its coat is thick then. 

That keeps the squirrel warm. 
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The Birth of the Flower 


In the beginning, God, the great workman, 
Fashioned a seed : 

Cunningly wrought it from waste-stuff left over 
In building the stars ; 

Then, in the dust and grime of his workshop, 
He rested and pondered — 

Then, with a smile, flung the animate atom 
Far into space. 


As the seed fell through the blue of the heavens 
Down to the world. 

Wind the great gardener, seized it in triumph 
And bore it away; 

Then, at a sign of the Master, who made it, 
He planted the seed — 

Thus into life sprang the first of the flowers 
On earth. 


— John Northern Hilliard in the Philistine for September 


An “Exceptional” Boy 
A. W. M. 


CHOOSE Gus as my “ exceptional,”’ because he is such a 
| bundle of contradictions, so rough and yet so gentle, so 

coarse and often so sensitive, so obstinate, but when it 
pleases him so willing, so lazy, but when interested so wide- 
awake, so lovable but so aggravating. I am almost afraid to 
undertake the task of unravelling the twisted and tangled 
skein of his character, for I must confess it will be hard to 
reconcile all these contradictory features into a human being, 
even if he be placed among the “ exceptionals.” 

Long before Gus came to me, I knew him, for the fame 
of him and his family had spread abroad in the district, and 
I knew what to expect, but alas! my expectations were 
shattered, and I found what I had not expected, and much 
of what I had expected, I found not. 

As he walked up the aisle to the seat I assigned him, I 
could not help admiring the tall, straight, strong, healthy, 
ruddy-faced, bright-eyed boy, who met my rather stern 
command with a look half defiant, half friendly, and altogether 
full of curosity, a look which very plainly said, “So you are 
my new teacher, well, see you don’t bother me too much, 
and we’ll get along nicely, but if you attempt to drive me 
you’d better look out; you know I am growing fast and 
sometimes I don’t feel like working.” 

As the weeks glided by I began to realize what a strange 
boy I had to deal with. I soon found he hated to sit still, 
hated study of all kinds except reading. He was an easy, 
intelligent reader and very proud of his one accomplishment. 
His face would fairly beam with pleasure and gratitude if I 
asked him to read and explain a paragraph that had puzzled 
the class; the only trouble was he hardly ever knew the 
place. 

But the one time of all, the day when Gus was 
completely subdued, my humble slave, in fact, 
was when “story” time arrived. His restless 
hands were clasped, his moving feet crossed, and 
his whole body at rest the moment he saw me 
take up the magic book, “ ‘The King of the Golden 
River,” and woe to the child who kept me Y 
waiting a second for silence. Gus would throw a \ 
look like a thunder-cloud at the delinquent for 
wasting a moment that had suddenly become 
so precious to him. Then was the time to witness 
Gus, “clothed and in his right mind ;” anything 
in the shape of a story made Gus a hypocrite in 
an instant. He would pretend to be studying 
his lesson, but all the time be listening with wide- 
eyed delight to the stories I told the higher class 
in connection with their geography, and when I 
took the class across the Atlantic with Columbus, 
over the snow covered Alps with Napoleon, 
through the wilds of darkest Africa with Stanley, 
over the ice caps with Capt. Peary, or back home 
with me to my native land of bonnie Scotland, 

Gus always followed, time, school, tasks all for- 
gotten. 
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At last came field day. How I dreaded it, dreaded Gus 
I mean ; I was quite sure of all the others if I could only 
leave Gus behind. We had not gone a block before Gus 
was leader and I his follower, ready to go where he led, my 
anxiety gone. He knew the shortest cuts, the highest hill, 
the prettiest leaves, where the frogs croaked the loudest, and 
the musk rats built their houses, and the ground birds laid 
their eggs. He could run faster, climb higher and whistle 
louder than all. His torn cap held more acorns and monkey 
nuts and berries and bits of moss than any other. He 
picked up the dead bird and made its grave under an oak 
tree. He asked to carry my bag, fetched me a drink, gave 
me his hand up hill to a shady seat. His cheeks were red- 
dest, his eyes brightest, his laugh the loudest of all. 

After that day I hardly wondered that Gus was restless 
and idle in school. With the broad prairie for his heritage, 
the birds and beasts for his friends, was it to be wondered 
that Nature’s child would not enjoy any but Nature’s book? 

Our fall general lessons awoke an interest in Gus, and 
frogs, lizards and turtles were plentiful in my room. While 
at work in the early morning I would hear the patter of 
bare feet and turn round to see Gus standing cap and tin 
pail in hand, guilty but confident, his eyes shining with an 
interest seldom seen in school hours, saying, “ I’ve brought 
you a lizard, I found him under a stone in the swamp, he is 
a dandy.” He had broken a rule in coming in before the 
bell rang, and he knew it, but I couldn’t scold him, could 
you? 

He always asked me if he might take care of the animals 
over Sunday. Once I asked him if he had let the lizards go 
that we had finished with. Yes, he had put them under his 
wood pile to keep them warm, after my lessons on cold- 
blooded animals ! 

One day he looked out and saw the air thick with large 
feathery flakes of snow, he pulled my dress and said, “ Looks 
like white feathers comin’ down, don’t it?” 

He is one of many children, so his home life is not an 
enviable one. Christmas brought no joys for him but vaca- 
tion. He wrote his Christmas letter with the others, but 
what a pitiful little missive it was, “I hope you will have a 
merry Xmas, even if I don’t,”’ that was all. 

He knew my fondness for “‘pieces,”’ so he came one after- 
noon with a paper in his red cold hands, and pointing to a 
poem said, “ That’s an awful nice piece, its my sister’s paper 
but you can have it.””. I wondered how much of the “ Song 
to Mary” he had understood. Poor Gus! was it your way 
of showing me you were sorry you vexed me with your idle- 
ness all the morning? 

What will be the future of my “ exceptional” boy? He 
has left me and gone I know not where. “ An’ forward tho’ 
I canna see, I guess an’ fear.” 


)} 

















Pictures from Sewing Cards. 


(See page 325) 


Gayly chattering to the clattering 
Of the brown nuts downward pattering, 
Leap the squirrels, red and gray; 
Drop the apples red and yellow, 
Drop the russet pears and mellow, 
‘ Drop the red leaves all the day. 
— Whittier 
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Little Ruth Endicott 


(The following has been arranged asa story by Mara L_ Pratt from the poem 
** Beads for a Name,”’ by Margaret B. Sangster, in Little Knights and Ladies, for 
teachers who may not have this book at command — Ed,) 


“ Little Ruth Endicott, tripping and airy, 
Sweet as a snow-drop and wee as a fairy, 
Foun | it hard work to s.t still as a mouse, 
Through three long hours in the Lord’s house, 
Where all the children went gravely, you know, 
This time, two hundred Thanksgivings ago.” 
— Margaret Sangster in Little Knights and Ladies 


F you had lived two hundred years ago, when Ruth 
Endicott was a little girl, 1 am sure you would have gone 
to church every Thanksgiving day that came; and it 

may be you would have been “ naughty” just as they tell us, 
was 
“Little Ruth Endicott two hundred Thanksgivings ago.” 


For in those days the sermons were very long — three 
hours at the very least, — and all through 
that time the children were supposed to sit 
as quiet as mice. 

Poor little Ruth ! it was very tiresome, she 
thought. She didn’t understand what the 
man in the high pulpit was saying, the high 
benches with straight backs were very hard, 
and there was no music. Three times the 
tithing man had turned the hourglass — for 
there were no clocks to tell the time— and 
little Ruth began to fidget. 

‘“‘ Be still, child,” said Mamma Endicott sternly ; and for 
three whole minutes little Ruth was still. Then the fidgets 
began again. 

Grandma Endicott gave the child the spray of fennel that 
it was the fashion for old ladies to carry with them to 
church. It was very sweet smelling ; but Ruth had seen the 
fennel growing all her life, so why should she be aroused by 
that? 

The parson stopped in his “sixteenthly” and looked 
down upon the child in the Endicott pew. “Strange,” 
thought he, “that children should act so. An Endicott, too!” 

The tithing man came, and shook his bewiggled head at 
Ruth. “If she weren’t an Endicott,” thought he, “I should 
tap her on the head with my tithing rod.” 

Poor Mamma Endicott and Grandma Endicott, how 
ashamed they were! ‘To think of an Endicott being looked 
at by the tithing man! Indeed, they were as glad as Ruth 
when the sermon was over; for in all the meeting house 
there had not been one child so fidgety as had Ruth Endi- 
cott been that day, two hundred Thanksgivings ago. 

Now, Ruth’s father was a judge. Besides that, he was the 
governor of the colony. He was astern, proud man, and 
many a child had he frowned upon for “acting” in church. 
He made laws for the people, and was often very severe with 
any who dared disobey them. He was a great man in the 
colony, and was looked up to by the people. So you see 
why it was the parson had said “ Strange that an Endicott 
should act so!” and why the tithing man had said, “If she 
weren’t an Endicott.” 

You can, see too, how mortifying it must all have been to 
Mamma and Grandma Endicott. Alas, that the whole 
family should be disgraced by little Ruth ! 

“« My child,” said the judge, when he had heard what had 
happened, “come here to me.” 

Ruth came. She was rather afraid when her father looked 
like that ; but this time she was so very sleepy. 

The judge took her upon his knee. “ I am told” he said 
sternly, “that you have been laughing and playing and 
fidgeting in church.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Ruth, trying to keep her eyes open. 

“ Do you not know you are an Endicott,” the judge went 
on; “and that you must have courtesy, and respect 
for public services, and in all things do that which shall win 
man’s approbation ?”’ 

But alas, for Governor Endicott’s fine sounding words. 
Little Ruth’s golden head nodded; the blue eyes closed, 
and Ruth fell back upon her papa’s satin waistcoat, sound 
asleep. 





Little Ruth 
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The judge sighed. What use to scold a sleepy child! 
And as he sat there in his big chair with the dear little gir] 
asleep in his arms, he thought, “ Three hours is a long time 
for a child perhaps. She is quite tired out. Ought she to 
be punished ? — or shall I try to coax her?— and the stern 
old face of the judge almost smiled as he looked down at 


‘ the golden head snuggled down so close to his own good 


heart.” 

With Ruth in his arms still, he arose and opened a door 
in the big old secretary. There was a little drawer in the 
secretary and in the drawer was a string of golden beads. 

Such beautiful beads as they were; Gov. Endicott had 
brought them with him all the way from England, the county 
across the water where he had lived when he was a little 
child himself. They were round and shining, and on each 
one of them, were carved flowers and leaves and berries — 
very tiny to be sure, but very beautiful. 

“Ruth,” said he, when by and by the little girl awoke, 
“T’ve been thinking while you’ve been asleep. You see 
these beads of gold. Well, if you will be very good and will 
sit very still in church for three Sundays, behaving ‘like a 
small primrose, stately and good,’ behaving indeed, ‘as an 
Endicott should,’ then these beads shall be yours to keep 
and to wear for your own.” 

Ruth promised ; it seemed very easy to promise, sitting 
there on her father’s knee with the beautiful beads in her 
hands, and away she flew to show them to her mamma and 
grandma. 

All day long she wore them aroud her little white neck, 
and when the next Sunday came, she went quite demurely 
to church and sat by her father’s side. 





Governor Endicott 


It was hard to sit still so long, but littie Ruth had prom- 
ised, and they do say that never again was the Endicott 
pride brought low by the naughty behavior of little Ruth. 

Indeed, the little maiden 


“ grew up as sweet, 
As a flower that blooms on the edge of the wheat, 
Fame of her beauty was told far and near, 

Fame of her kindness, too, and her good deeds, 
Came down the century with her gold beads.” 


By and by she had little daughters of her own as sweet 
and beautiful as she herself had been when she fell asleep in 
her father’s arms -that “day two hundred Thanksgivings 
ago.” 

And I have been told, tho’ I am not sure, that in that 
very same town, there is now another little Ruth Endicott 
who has the “same snow drop face, the same rich, golden 
hair, — yes— and the same golden beads, carved so crisply 
with flowers and leaves.” 

And if you should ask this little maiden to tell you about 
the beads, she would say, “These belonged to my grand- 
mother, ever so great,” 


“Once a great lady, who wore them in state, 
But who was shockingly naughty, I fear, 
Just on the eve of her own seventh year, 
When, little darling, she fidgeted so 
In church-time, two hundred Thanksgivings ago.” 
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Fall Nature Study III 


CuaARLEs B. Scotr State Normal School Oswego N. Y. 
Telling the Truth 


N our nature work, we have chosen the point of view 

| from which our boys and girls may get the broadest out- 

look and the clearest uplook and may catch the spirit in 
which nature should be approached. 

We have discussed and emphasized the necessity of inter- 
-est as a first essential in the development of our child. 

We have agreed that he must see for himself, with his 
own eyes, before he can tell, that he must receive clear, 
definite impression before we can expect from him the best 
expression. 

We dwelt last month on the importance of having our 
child tell for himself what Ae had seen, express in his own 
way, that with which Ae had been impressed, and considered 
a few of the methods of developing this individuality in 
expression. 

If our boys and girls are to get the best education, they 
must not merely see and tell and think for themselves, but 
must learn to see and tell the truth; they must learn to 
investigate carefully and report truthfully, that is, clearly 
and exactly, the result of their own investigations — the 
truth, the whole truth, as far as they see it, and nothing but 
the truth. 

No less iniportant than the cultivation of self-reliance and 
individuality is the formation of habits of exactness or exact 
truthfulness, in observation, expression, and thought. How 
few observe carefully what they see or hear! What a dif- 
ferent world this would be, if all habitually took the pains to 
discover the truth and were careful to tell the truth ! 

The cultivation of the habit of careful personal investiga- 
tion and exact clear statement has long been recognized as 
one of the most valuable results of the scientific studies in 
higher institutions. How much better and easier to form 
habits of truth-seeing and truth-telling during the earlier 
years of a child’s life ! 

Cannot we, in our nature work, even in the kindergarten, 
lead our children to observe as carefully and express as 
exactly as they are capable of doing? More can be done 
in this kind of training in nature study than in any other 
line of work, simply because nature study gives better 
opportunity for personal observation or investigation. It is 
much more natural and much easier to tell exactly and 
clearly that which has come to us through our senses, than 
that which we have received from or through others. 

For this training in seeing and telling the truth, the first 
essential is plenty of good material, so that each child can 
see for himself and can correct for himself, by reference to 
the material before him, any errors he has made in observa- 
tion or statement. 

With the material, an apple, for instance, in his hand, our 
pupil says, “ My apple is round like a ball.” True, but not 
all the truth. At your question, “Is it exactly round like a 
ball?” even the little fellow in the first grade will look again 
and may add, “It has a hole in one end.” Another look 
will bring out, “It has two holes, one at each end,” much 
nearer the truth. 

If you are satisfied with the first answer, as describing the 
form of the apple, (the term “round ” is very indefinite and 
inexact, although much used) you accept a half-truth, a 
species of untruth, and allow or encourage untruthfulness. 

If you correct the answer yourself, you miss an opportu- 
nity to help your pupils to be more truthful. It will often 
add much to the interest of the lesson and sharpen the 
pupils’ powers, if you encourage members of the class to 
watch for and correct statements which are not true or not 
clear. 

Encourage in every way exact statements. Have the 
children count and measure. Discourage guessing and 
indefinite forms of statement, such as “about” and I think.” 
Any absolute misstatements should, of course, never pass 
unnoticed. 

It must be remembered that language is a very difficult 
and inexact way of expressing many ideas, such as those of 
form, size and relative position. Drawing, painting and 
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modelling are often much more natural, simple and exact 
forms of expressing truth than language. Any child can 
tell the truth about the form of a seed or fruit much better 
with clay than in words. 

If the child cannot tell the truth in words, let him show 
it with his fingers, or draw it or model it, forms of expres- 
sion which, to the child, may mean much more than words. 

Drawing is particularly helpful in insuring careful obser- 
vation and exact expression. Much closer observation is 
necessary to enable us to draw an object than to describe 
it. At the same time drawing expresses ideas of form much 
more exactly than they can possibly be described in words. 
Furthermore, even the youngest child can recognize errors 
in drawing, when he cannot see wherein his word picture is 
wrong. Hence children can correct their own drawings. 

If the pupils draw on the blackboard (and young children 
will draw much better at the board, with the large, free 
motions there possible, than in the cramped position of the 
hand which the child assumes in drawing on slate or paper) 
it will be found very helpful to have the children themselves 
select the best drawings and tell why they are best. Even 
first grade children soon develop considerable critical 
power and almost always select the best, that is, the most 
truthful drawing. 

As teachers, we may attach so much importance to sym- 
pathy and interest and an appreciation of the lessons and 
beauties of nature, that we neglect the careful individual 
work which is of the greatest value in the development of 
the powers of our pupils. On the other hand, we may 
emphasize so strongly exactness in detail as to deaden the 
interest and dull the eyes to beauty. 

Cannot we keep in view both these aims, giving more and 
more prominence to exact observation, expression and 
reasoning, as our pupils are older. 

We shall then find our nature study most effectively pre- 
paring for and aiding in the study of arithmetic and devel- 
oping careful, truthful men and women. 


Work for November 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Begin with a most familiar fruit or grain or nut, such as 
the apple, pear, pumpkin, wheat, corn, or chestnut. Base 
as much as possible on observation. 

Study first its relation to its natural environment, that is, 
occurence, time of ripening, character of plant, position and 
attachment to plant. Try to have in the school-room the 
whole plant of corn, oats or wheat. The fruit is then not 
an isolated thing to the children, but a part of a whole. 

Fix_its form by drawing or modelling the fruit. Call the 
attention of the older pupils to the remains of the calyx at 
the eye end of fleshy fruits. Dwell on the beauiy of form 
and color. 

Study protecting parts and their arrangement, the skin, 
and in grains and nuts, the additional parts, enclosing the 
fruit. (When there is no separate external protecting parts, 
the flesh of the fruit itself protects the seeds, as in apple 
and pear and orange.) A few chestnut or horse-chestnut 
burrs, some heads of wheat or other grains, or ears of corn 
with the husks will be very helpful. How beautifully 
Mother Nature has protected them, with over-coats and 
coats, often fur-trimmed and silk-lined! Notice in the nuts 
how the protecting parts open, when no longer needed. 

Why are they so well protected? We shall see. 

Study — in the fleshy fruits— the interior. Cut the apple 
or pear or orange transversely, so as to show position and 
arrangement of the seeds. Have children make drawings, 
showing skin, fleshy parts and seeds. Why are the seeds in 
the center? Are they in any order? Notice the little~ 
pockets in which they are placed. 

Now, why have the fruits been so carefully protected ? 

With such a basis of personal observation, we can, through 
the fruit, lead our pupils to broader and higher thoughts. 

Study the fruit in its relations ; 

.First As the final result of the session’s work of the 
plant. From the fruit look back to the work, that roots, stems, 
leaves and flowers have done for its formation, to the way 
in which soil and air and rain and sun have all cooperated. 
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Second In its relations to man. Talk or read about the 
way in which man cares for, helps and feeds the plant when 
forming fruit, and about the use of the fruit to man. This 
may include the gathering or harvesting of the fruit, its 
transportation, and the processes and results of manufac- 
ture. 

Third As a preparation for the future. 
with the children. Study the fruit as a protection to the 
seeds. How is it fitted to protect? Also as a means of 
scattering the seeds, its bright colored and pleasant tasting 
parts attracting birds and other animals, which scatter the 
seeds. The little folks can plant some of the seeds. The 
older ones can break open the seeds and study the little 
plant so snugly wrapped within. 

Fourth In its relations to the Creator, the Thanksgiving 
thought. The plant, the soil, rain, air and sun, and man 
have worked together with God. 


Suggestions for fruit study will also be found in Primary 
EpucatTion for November, 1894. 


Look forward 


Study of Higher Animals 


Insects, and spiders, snails and crayfish are disappearing. 
This is the season to study higher animals. 

Fish — minnows or gold-fish — turtles and any common 
mammals or hair covered animals are particularly good for 
study. 

Gold-fish stand school-room conditions very well. Small 

“ horn-pouts ” or “ bull-heads ” are very.easily kept; they 
can searcely be killed by neglect. Small sun-fish and perch 
are usually very hardy. In general, small fish caught at this 
season, when they are sluggish, will withstand school-room 
conditions longer than those taken during the summer. 
7 Keep in a shady, cool place, not in direct sunlight, not 
near a stove or other source of heat. It is best to keep in 
pail or tub or other large vessel at night. For observations 
during school hours they can be kept in glass cans or large 
bottles. Change water daily, at least. If the water is 
dashed back and forth or thrown upward with the hand 
frequently, it receives the oxygen needed by the fish. 
Change or aerate the water frequently at first. Gradually 
the fish accommodate themselves to the changed conditions 
and do not need so much care. 


For mammals a pet cat will do well. Perhaps a squirrel 
in a cage, or a rabbit, or white rats or mice, or even ordinary 
mice can be obtained. The older children can study the 
dog or cow or horse. 

Primary children will, of course, study only living mam- 
mals. 

Study with the children : 


First The name of the animal. Is there anything sig- 
nificant about the name, anything which will connect the 
name with some characterstic of the animal? The names 
squirrel (from two Greek words, meaning shade and tail), 
horn-pout, gold-fish, all mean something. 

Second Relations to its natural environment. 
its home and neighbors. 


Third Life and habits and use or functions of parts, its 
moving (means and process), feeding and food, breathing, 
senses and intelligence. 

Fourth . Structure of the animal, first of the whole and 
then the parts. Enough of structure to show how parts are 
fitted for their work, and enough with older primary chil- 
dren to make the animal a type. 


Fifth Life history. Development from the egg, in the 
fish. Growth from babyhood in case of mammals, bringing 
out the ways in which the animal is protected, the care of 
the mother, and the gradual preparation for life. 


Sixth Relation to other snimals. Making the animal 
studied a type for comparison with other animals, similar 
and dissimilar, and for a little classification. 


Our space permits only a very general outline. For more 
detailed suggestions for the study of fishes and mammals 
see articles, by Mr. A. C. Boyden, on “ How Animals Live,” 
in Primary Epucation for November and December, 1894. 
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Appealing to the Imagination 


There are two false methods of appealing to the imagina- 
tion which we may call analysis and memory. The study of 
the squirrel furnishes an illustration. The teacher may 
bring a dead specimen and have the children analyze its 
particular characteristics, as the long fur, bushy tail, whis- 
kers, number of teeth, etc,; or she may treat the squirrel as 
a poetic whole, letting the child identify himself with the 
squirrel and spend his time running about on the ground 
and picking up nuts. Both are extremes of the same false 
principle. The child sees no need or significance in dead 
facts as such. The circuit of activity of the real squirrel has 
not been presented to him. Nor is the other extreme of 
vague generalization better. The reason for the particulars 
is that they are a part of the real life, and necessary to it, 
and they should be studied solely with regard to function. 
There is no limit to analysis provided that it comes as the 
filling out of a circuit of activities already presented. Both 
extremes are destructive to imagination. 

Reality is the only complete codrdination. Memorizing 
when an appeal which suggests simply the object, and not 
the activity, is simply a task to be learned, and is not a 
normal appeal to the imagination. Every necessity of an 
appeal to the memory or observation as such makes a break. 
Memory will take care of itself if the appeal is made to the 
interpretative faculty. We do not have to remember what 
we can do, as in walking, the hardest of all that a child has 
to learn. After a time it becomes a matter of his own 
activity, and memory takes care of itself, just because imag- 
ination is the seeing of a whole circuit of activities in a par- 
ticular activity —If we have one end of a thing the other 
will come. Any other process arrests imagination. It 
throws analysis into isolation, and turns memory into memo- 
rizing. Analysis is always a part of the whole ; memory is a 
reproduction when needed. You cannot deal with a com- 
plete circuit of activities unless you give activities that are 
worth while in themselves. We go on the principle that one 
thing is as good as another if it only occupies the child, that 
is, if it keeps him out of our way.— John ZL. Dewey 


The Bird’s Farewell 


(For the Blackboard) 
Our dear little maid : 

We must bid you good-bye, 
For November is here and it’s time we should fly 
To the South, where we have an engagement to sing, 
But remember this, dear, we’ll return in the spring. 


And if while abroad we hear anything new, 

Will learn it, and sing it next summer to you — 

In the same little tree on the lawn if you'll let us. 

So good-bye, little maiden. Please do not forget us. 
We’re sorry to leave you— too sorry for words, 

And we'll always remain, 


Yours sincerely, ‘The Birds.”-—Zx. 


Which is Best? 


Spring and summer, winter and fall, 

The best of seasons is them all. 

We would tire of spring if no summer came, 
We would tire of summer if it came to remain, 
We would tire of autumn if it came to stay ; 
We would tire of winter ere it passed away. 
The year is complete, God made it so, 

With bud and blossom, fruit and snow.— Se/. 


Material for Dictation 


(1) A swarm of flies (gnats, bees, etc.) 
A crowd of people (men, women, etc. ) 
A cluster of grapes (berries, cherries, etc.) 
A field of corn, (clover, wheat, etc. )— Sel. 
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Teaching Memory 
Gems III 


HELEN C, Dresser Greely Colo. 
Our Thanksgiving Program 


HE question of how we can im- 
7 press upon children the /rve 

significance of Thanksgiving has 
been perplexing me of late. In talk- 
ing with my little ones about this truly American 
holiday, I was surprised at their crude ideas. To 
most of them it meant only a big dinner, where 
they have full license to abuse their digestive 
organs as much as the viands in reach will allow. 
Few had any idea of the history of Thanksgiving ; still 
fewer had a definite notion of the religious significance. 

And the thought urged itself upon me, ‘ Why, oh why, 
must these already crowded minds be burdened with jingles 
and rhymes to be repeated before an admiring audience of 
mammas, sisters, cousins and aunts, while their little souls 
— little because unexercised — are denied a share of all the 
cheer which is so abundant at this time of the year. Why 
must boldness, self-consciousness and pertness be encour- 
- aged, while love, charity and the true spirit of the brother- 
hood of man are neglected?” 

We had learned memory gems about this day, its origin, 
and its observerance. But it had all been intellectual cul- 
- ture — not a particle of soul culture. We had studied the 
grains, the fruits, the vegetables, which come to us in the 
beautiful fall days. We had become thoroughly acquainted 
with them by means of the object, by drawing, by cutting, 
by moulding, by carving— but ouly the skill of eye and 
hand had been enhanced. The soul had not grown. 

“The poor we have always with us;” and the good 
people of our town are very generous at this time. Why 
should not the children experience that glow of the heart 
which makes one feel that “it is more blessed to give than 
to receive?” To systematize this work, we have a very 
well organized branch of the Associated Charities; and the 
president thereof consented to give the children a little talk 
on the work being done. She is one of those charming 
women, who, though advanced in years, has not forgotten 
her childhood. This power of retrospection— which you 
should guard as the apple of your eye, my dear teacher — 
enables her to reach the hearts of all who come into her 
presence. 


Little wonder then, that after listening to her, my little 
' men and women felt that they, too, should share their bless- 

ings with less fortunate townspeople. Accordingly, during 
the days immediately preceeding the eventful Thursday, they 
brought to the school-room most peculiar shaped parcels, 
sacks and baskets. One corner of our room looked Ilke a 
combined cellar, granary and mill. Potatoes by the sack 
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Autumn 


Here’s Autumn with her horn of plenty, 
Just see the fruits and grain ! 

Who was it brought them? Two kind friends, 
The Sunshine and the Rain. 


And Autumn lifting high her horn 
Now let’s the good things fall ; 

Some into every home she sends 
A bit of joy for all. 


And for the home with friends to love, 
For clothes, for health, for grain, 

We thank our Father, He who sends 
The Sunshine and the Rain. 


— Sel. 


and the bushel; flour by the ten, 
twenty, one hundred pounds: vegeta- 
bles and fruits of all descriptions; a 
few chickens and one turkey were es- 
pecially prominent features. A number 
of the children, who had no garden or 
farm upon which to draw, brought clothes 
which could be spared from their ward- 
robes. And on Wednesday afternoon 
one would need have looked far to find 
a happier class of girls and 
boys than those who spent 
an hour or more in sorting, 
dividing and tying into 
bundles the stores of good 
things. And when it was all 
done we had our program. 
Just a few favorite songs: 
readings from 
AA the written les- 
oot ah @ sons we had 
= GZS had on the 
fruits and grains peculiar to the season; a general con- 
versational talk on “Thanksgiving Day;" Whittier’s 
“ Corn Song,” which all children enjoy; and then, the one 
thing which had been especially prepared for the day —our 
memory gem which had been learned not only dy hAcaré, 
but with the heart. 


“Then lift up the head with a song! 
And lift up the hand with a gift! 
To the ancient Giver of old 
The spirit in gratitude lift ! 
For the joy and the promise of spring, 
For the hay and the clover sweet, 
The barley, the rye, and the oats, 
The rice, and the corn, and the wheat, 
The cotton, and sugar, and fruit, 
The flower, and the fine honey-comb, 
The country, so fair and so free, 
The blessing and glory of home.” 


And my heart was filled with gratitude for this further 
blessing, that the little souls around me had grasped one of 
the fundamental truths of right living. 


Thanksgiving 


Who murmurs at his lot to-day ? 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom ? 
Or sighs for dainties far away, 

Besides the bounteous board of home ? 


— Whittier 
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Second Year in Drawing III 


WALTER SARGENT Asst. Supervisor of Drawing in Massachusetts 
Primary Division 


AVE the children discov- 
~ ered all the forms of 
which the hemisphere is 
the type among the ob- 
jects familiar to them? 
They will have another 
opportunity to search in 
making a list of appli- 
cations of the half cyl- 
inder. These are harder 
to find. Soon they will 
discover them, however, 
the pencil groove in the desk, a nutmeg grater, split sticks 
in the wood pile, some leaf stalks, an arched bridge. Once 
started the list grows. Very nearly the same order of 
lessons may be followed in teaching the half cylinder, as 
were suggested for the hemisphere. 

1. A study of the form, comparing it with the cylinder, 
and recalling similar forms. 

2. A review of the form, studying and arranging collected 
objects and pictures. 

3. A review involving sphere, hemisphere, cylinder, half 
cylinder and terms of surface. 

4. Illustrative sketches of objects of which the half 
cylinder is the type. 

5. Illustrative and memory sketches of these objects ; 
encourage the pupils to sketch them again and again till 
they can give a good representation of the forms. 

6. Review disecting. Place a few straight lines not less 
than two or three feet long upon the board, lines strongly 
drawn so they will stand out clear and white. Call for 
volunteers among those who think they can put a po'’nt 
exactly in the middle. Allow no eraser to be used. Have 
each one put the chalk where he thinks the point should be 
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Fig. 








Fig 2 


and stand back as far as possible, still keeping the chalk on 
the line. 

When each is satisfied with the point chosen, have them 
mark it all at the same time. Test the lines and put a star 
over those which are exactly bisected. Place another set 
of lines on the board and have the pupils try to bisect them. 

For the next lesson review this exercise with lines drawn 
at various angles. 

Care should be taken during the lesson to allow no eras- 
ing, then the children realize that they can try but once 
with each line. They soon see that it is easier to place the 
chalk or pencil at different points until they are satisfied 
with the one finally chosen, than to erase mark after mark 
placed thoughtlessly. A little care in this direction will 
stop the forming of a harmful habit. 

How shall we correct the sketches made by the primary 
children? What shall we say to their mistakes in perspec- 
tive? ‘They do not understand the first principles of draw- 
ing. Sometimes they show both ends of a cylinder or 
four or five sides of a cube in one sketch. 

Their illustrative sketches are full of errors. Will they 
not fall into a habit of bad drawing which will make the 
results meaningless? Many of them will if left to them- 
selves. Two things will help to avoid this danger and 
guide us in criticising the work. 

First A right choice of subjects for sketching. 

Second Suggestions by the teacher which shall lead the 
child to look again at the object and see it more correctly 
- and with more interest than as if he had not made the 
sketch. 
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The applications of the type forms, and the objects used 
in the language and nature lessons, things which the child 
constantly sees are almost always good. 

It is a question whether to attempt to have the children 
illustrate advanced literature is helpful or not. It seems as 
if fine literature should be associated in the child’s mind only 
with fine illustrations. [Illustrative sketching is helpful so 
long as it brings about more careful observation and 
expression. 

The teacher who cannot draw can accomplish this. If 
the child sketches the cylinder like Fig. 1, or a bird like 
Fig. 2, a few questions which shall lead him to describe 
just what parts of the form he does see, or to look more 
carefully at the shape of the next bird he finds will make 
his second sketch better. Usually the drawings tell a great 
deal about the object, though they may fail to tell the whole 
truth and sometimes are not content with nothing but the 
truth. Give the children encouragement for what they 
have done, and suggestions which shall lead them to com- 
pare the flower or bird or object with the sketch and do 
better next time. 
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Grammar Division 


One often hears the wish expressed, “I would like to be 
able to sketch that landscape.” 

“ Well, why don’t you?” 

“T don’t know how.” 

“ Would you make the farther end of the road higher or 
lower on your paper than the part close by?” 

“T don’t know. It’s really no higher, only farther away. 
How can I make it look so?” 

A talent for drawing is a talent for seeing. If one really 
sees the relative size and position of things as they appear, 
he can make a fairly correct drawing. 

To aid the pupils in representing a solid object, even so 
simple a one as the sphere, they should realize that a point 
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Fig. 4 


on the same level as another or even below it may appear 
higher, and that a point really higher may appear lower. 

As a preliminary exercise have the pupils sit erect and 
hold the pencil by the point, horizontally at arms length. 
Let them move it up till it appears to cover some point on 
the wall, like the bottom of the clock or a mark on the 
board. Have them hold it above this position and move it 
down till it appears to cover the same point. Repeat this 
exercise till the pupils can hold the pencils so as to cover 
any point quickly. Have each pupil hold his pencil at 
arms length so that it hides the line of the top of his desk, 
and move it so as to hide the line of the desk in front 
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of the one in front of that. Are the three desks really any 
higher than his? Question them about the change neces- 
sary in the position of the pencil to hide the different edges. 
It is perhaps better not to try to explain the principles of 
perspective. Simply interest the children in testing different 
levels and reporting results. Nearer and farther points on 
the floor, on the ceiling, in the road, on the lines of 
buildings. 

The study and sketching of the sphere and of similar forms 
in the primary division have helped the pupils to realize its 
roundness. Now we want a more careful expression of the 
form. Now, too, comes the problem of how to-successfully 
guide a class in the drawing of an object. We have all 
experienced again and again the discouraging results which 
follow first attempts, even of the teacher who draws well. 
From them, however, we can select the mistakes most 
generally made, classify them, and arrange an order of work 
which shall help to avoid them. 

They are usually these. 

Pupils begin the lesson without any definite idea of how 
large the drawing is to be or where it is to be placed on the 
sheet. . 

Proportions of width and height are indicated by points 
or small black lines which suggest nothing of the shape of 
the object. The teacher who supposed all the children 
understood that these marks were to indicate the proportion 
and position of the drawing sometimes finds several sheets 
similar to Fig. 4. 

Children usually begin with one detail of the object and 
finish that carefully before the outline of the whole has been 
sketched. 

One quality of line is made to answer for all kinds of 
surface. 

These mistakes occur again and again, even where care- 
ful directions are given. 

The following steps may serve as a general outline for 
each lesson in object drawing. 

a. Be sure each pupil has decided where his drawing is 
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Fig. 5 


to be placed upon his paper and about how large it is to be. 
Call attention to the proportion of margin in pictures. 
Discuss with the pupil what size they think will look best 
on their paper. Have them trace with the finger the size 
and position of the drawing, so far as possible have each 
pupil see his drawing in imagination on his paper before he 
begins. This will help to prevent the badly arranged sheets 
so often seen in first attempts. The teacher who has given 
what she supposed to be careful directions, is often surprised 
by such results as Fig. 5. 

4. Mark the proportions of width and height, not with 
points or short marks, but with light lines whieh shall sug- 
gest the shape of the object. 

¢. Sketch the object with light free lines so that its 
shape and principal details are correctly indicated, before 
any attempt is made to complete the drawing. 

d. Compare the sketch with the object. Complete the 
drawing, using lines, the character of which shall indicate 
the texture of the object. The lessons for this month may 
be as follows. 

1. An exercise in determining the levels of different 
objects by holding the pencil so as to cover them as sug- 
gested above. 
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2. An exercise in circles preparatory to drawing the 
sphere. Here the pupils carry the pencil round and round, 
making a slight line which shall approximate the circle as 
nearly as possible. ' 

3- A drawing of the sphere. Have a sphere placed in 
the pencil groove at the back of each desk. 

Determine the position and size of the drawing on the 
paper. 
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Fig. 6 


Indicate width and height. 

Sketch the shape of the sphere with very light lines, as in 
the previous exercise. 

Determine the level of the line at the back of the desk by 
holding the pencil so as to hide it. Indicate its position in 
the drawing. 

Complete the drawing with a line which shall suggest the 
smooth surface of the sphere. 

4. A drawing of the sphere. After the sphere. has been 
drawn, as in the previous lesson, have each pupil hold his 
pencil vertically so its point touches the highest point in the 
sphere. Question as to where this point will come in the 
drawing. Why will it not be the highest point in the pic- 
ture? Have them indicate this point in the drawing, Fig. 6. 

The other lessons may be the drawing of applications of 
the sphere. An apple drawn with the stem up, and again 
with the flower up, a group of two apples or other spherical 
objects. 

Any use of the eraser by the children is of questionable 
value. Interest them in thought that by these drawings 
they are telling about the object, using lines instead of words 
to say just what its shape is, and how it looks. 


Patience 


Willie was a very small boy, and he could hardly wait for 
chestnuts to be ripe. Every morning he went under the 
trees and tried to throw sticks at them. But the trees were 
tall, and he could not throw so far. So he had to wait for 
the chestnuts to come down to him. 

At last he found some burrs on the ground. They were 
green and kept their mouths shut tight so that he could not 
get a peep ata nut. He pounded and pulled, and pricked 
his fingers sadly, but it was no use. The chestnut burrs 
were teaching him to wait patiently. 

“‘ Will nice ripe chestnuts ever come ?”’ he kept asking his 
mother. 

“ Yes, only wait,” she said. 

The frosts came and the nights and mornings were cold, 
and at last the chestnuts were all ready. There they lay, 
yellow and brown on the grass. Every chestnut burr was 
laughing, with its mouth wide open, and the mouths were full 
of chestnuts. 

“T think I will go chestnutting,”’ said Willie. Cc. 


At six years of age children are tender enough, in all 
conscience, to begin to learn to read, and write, and cipher. 
It would be better if this work were deferred until the 
seventh or eigth year.— /néelligence 








LITTLE SOLDIERS DRILL. 


Mrs.’ M. A. Harer 
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Little Soldier's Drill 
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‘1S Strict at - ten - tion give,ahd learn. Fold your arms and 


Now we'll stand as soldiers do, 
Heels together, toes out true; 
Shoulders down and thrown back 


leftward turn. 
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Primary Reading I 
Mary F, HA. Supervisor Primary Schools Milwaukee 


EADING is a synthesis of ideas of a kind, and in an 
R order determined by the author whose works we read. 

The characteristic act in reading is the exercise of 
mental power in getting clear and precise notions, and in 
recognizing relationships of these notions in the thoughts of 
the writer. This is fundamental, and should precede all 
vocal reading. When we read aloud, we simply give vocal 
expression to the thoughts that we have gathered from the 
text. The vocal reading should, and usually does, indicate 
how much, or how little thought the mind collects from the 
sentence as the eye passes over it. 

The mission of the teacher of reading is, therefore, not to 
train sc much on vocables, as to aid children in forming the 
habit of translating the thought given in the text at sight. 

After the primary steps are taken (during which the 
children learn to recognize words as signifying certain 
definite ideas), the main thought of the teacher,—and the 
thought which should regulate all her work, —is the impor- 
tance of the mental side of the child’s daily work in tracing 
the relationships of words. 

Methods of teaching primary classes in reading have 
formed a sort of “storm center” in elementary teaching, 
because each ardent exponent of some one, special mode is 
sure that she has “ found it’’— the long-hidden secret of 
how children should learn to read. Very few people rise in 
conventions to-day and defend the alphabetic method, but 
the popular verdict of the elderly relatives of primary children 
would often be in its favor. The language that they use is 
something like this, “ When I went to school, children 
learned to spell when they learned to read. I believe in 
children learning their letters.’ Few teachers of to-day 
would regard all that can be said of this sort as a reason for 
using the alphabetic method, though all wise primary teach- 
ers should weigh this evidence carefully, and sift this firm 
belief of their elders to find the grain of truth that may be 
concealed therein. ‘The grain of truth will be found to be 
this: somewhere in the child’s experience, due attention 
must be given to the form of words and to spelling. 

Then we have advocates of the phonic method, —a method 


based on much truth ; — but a method which usually empha- . 


sizes one idea to the exclusion of others that are equally, or 
more important. Certainly, since we all read the body of 
the language phonically (and do so whether or not we were 
ever taught to do so in school) it is important that we grasp 
the essential truth underlying the phonic method and use it 
at a time, and in a way, to realize its fullest value. 

This, however, does not mean that we shall lose sight of 


all other ideas, and make our method purely phonic. Simil- 
arly the “word method ” and the “sentence method” have 
their advocates, and each is built on a great fundamental 
truth. When we take the essential truth that underlies each 
of these methods, and give it due practical definition in our 
work, we shall make adequate provision for meeting in a 
natural way all the difficulties of teaching beginners to read, 
and we shall teach in harmony with the view of reading 
proposed above. 

The so-called “methods” in reading, when each stands 
alone, is like the decomposition of a ray of light. Not the 
red, or blue, or any other color of the spectrum can say, “I 
am light.” It takes all of them together to make the white 
pencil of light that illuminates and satisfies. 

In teaching reading we want all the essential truths of 
each partial method incorporated into our method. From 
all of these we shall collect and preserve these truths :— 
Somewhere, and at the appropriate time, and in the proper 
way, we shall give the child such aid in phonics as will 
enable him to pronounce new words at sight. This must be 
done, however, in perfect accord with other leading ideas. 
At the right time, and in the right way, we must teach him 
the word in its form and its significance; but we must not 
do it ina manner that makes the child the depository of 
numerous and unrelated, and burdensome forms. We must 
also teach him —and this is the largest and most vital truth 
about the matter— to read sentences as sentences. No 
mere explosive utterance of, “I — see— a—dog,” (where 
every word is uttered as though it were finished and done 
for, and totally unrelated to anything to follow), is, or ever 
can be reading. 

If the child is given for reading matter something that is 
interesting and important to him, and he is trained in har- 
mony with the idea that to read is to use the mind in grasp- 
ing ideas as they are related in the text, there must be an 
end of unshaded, unsympathetic, unrelated vocalization of 
empty words. 

It is this thought that is proposed as the dominant one in 
our method ; but this idea is not to exclude other important 
ones. 


Boys Make Men 


When you see a ragged urchin 
Standing wistful in the street, 

With torn hat and kneeless trousers, 
Dirty face and bare red feet. 


Pass not by the child unheeding : 
Smile upon him. Mark me, when 

He’s grown up he'll not forget it; 
For remember, boys make men. 
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A Page from “The Werner Primer” 
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How to use Picture Sheet 


(Page 329) 
M. A. P. 


Suggestion Fourth. Script Capital Letters 


RESUMING that children can read script 

Pp fairly well if small letters are used, let capi- 

tal letters be introduced into blackboard 
lessons. 

For seat work, the teacher may prepare a set 
of new manilla slips having the names of same 
pictures as were before used, but commencing 
with capitals. Add these to the first set and 
ask the children to place the names made in 
small letters under the pictures, then, below 
them, put the same words beginning with capi- 
tal letters. 

Thus the work which has become too easy, 
and all too quickly finished, may be doubled, 
giving more occupation while impressing a new 
form. 

Children who have been taught by sound 
or phonetic methods and who recognize sepa- 
rate letters, may, at this stage of school life, be 
able to enumerate the letters of each word, and 
be told to place the names which count three 
(as cat, dog, etc.), fh the first row; names 
which count four (as duck, fish, etc.), in the 
second row. 


























cube amd Auld a AS 


NoTe.—tThis lesson will be greatly enjoyed by the pupils if they are 
allowed to take the cubes and build according to each direction before reading. 


Copyright, 1895, by Tux Weraxgr CoMPary. 


(See full notice on book page 330) 


Sympathy 

Imagination costs ; it is not a cloudy and musical drifting 
of the soul into vague and distant regions, but it is very 
often the most homespun and difficult exercise of the soul. 
It takes good puritanical will to put yourself into another’s 
place, to say to yourself, “I have always thought such and 
such an opinion was sheer nonsense and error; but I will 
lay aside my thinking for a while, and try to think as that 
man does; try to see things as he sees them, and why he 
sees them so; search back and find out how he came to 
think so, and what his antecedents were. I will try to see 
whether he thinks differently just to be different, or whether 
he may not have as thoughtful reasons for his belief as I 
have against it.” This costs a man some sacrificing exer- 
cise, and employs the best there is in him. It is nota 
matter of flights and vagaries, but of sterner stuff, and hard 
thinking, and relentless study.— Sunday School Times 


When Burroughs was asked what -is the best way to 
approach Nature he replied— “It is better not to go at 
her with hammer and tongs. It will not do to compliment 
Nature, and make love to her by open profession. You 
must show your love by your deeds, or your spirit, and 
by the sincerity of your seryice to her,” 





Suggestion Fifth. Drawing 


Let such children as have desire and confi- 
dence take one picture to the blackboard and 
draw it. Encourage effort by permitting the 
best artist to use colored crayon occasionally. 
A red fox, a brown barn, a yellow cat, a green 
leaf are more sure to attract attention, rouse 
ambition and awaken dormant ability than are 
white outlines. 

When good drawings are made upon the 
board, let paper and pencil be used and have 
the best efforts mounted or framed. Very 
simple frames are made by paper foiding or 
sewing. Children are thus enabled to have 
work to show parents which will be appreciated. 

A collection or book of drawings may be 
made, and the book loaned now and then to pupils, that 
they may be stimulated to more and better endeavor. 


el 


Cultivating their Minds 


Teachers, to avoid saying, “‘ 1 don’t know,” will sometimes 
tell the children to “ think it over till to-morrow,” which is 
well enough, provided the instructor ascertains the proper 
answer and informs her pupils. 

An indolent teacher, lacking information, acquired the 
habit of putting the children off with evasions, and seldom, 
if ever, answering properly their honest inquiries. _ Finally, 
her teaching became so wholly absent-minded and parrot- 
like, that she did not hold her pupils’ respect. 

One day, a mischievous small boy asked,— 

“Teacher, how does a squirrel dig a hole ’thout throwin’ 
up any dirt ?” 

“T know!” cried a little girl. 

“ How Sally?” inquired the sleepy teacher. 

“ He commences at the other end o’ the hole what he 
digs.” | 

rs But how doos he git thar?’’ persisted the first inquirer. 

“T dunno,”’ said Sallie. 

“ W-e-ell, children, just think that over till to-morrow!” 
said the teacher, with her prompt and customary ysis 
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Blackboard piece for the children 


One Thanksgiving Dinner 
Louisa F, Bray San Francisco 


ESTERDAY we took time by the foreclock, and had 
Y our Thanksgiving Dinner (on the blackboard). The 

children served it, the teacher lending a hand only in 
case of an unexpected difficulty. Miss B., our principal, 
had paid us a visit in the morning, and after asking how 
many could spell “ soup,” had said that she should probably 
ask the same question in the afternoon. That suggested 
the lesson. 

Remembering Miss B.’s question, most of the little cooks 
were anxious to begin the dinner with soup, though many 
thought it best to serve the salad first. There being no 
authority on the etiquette of dinner-giving at hand, the 
soup, as first choice, held the first position. Next came fish, 
and for those who did not care for that, shell-fish, etc. Each 
child who gave a word wrote it on the board, and if, with a 
hurried phonetic hint from his teacher, he could not spell it, 
some comrade helped him, for dinner had to be ready by 
noon. 

The list grew rapidly, the “too many” who wanted to 
cook at once reminding us of the old law about “ spoiling 
the broth.” Paste (macaroni, etc.), vegetables, meat, 
poultry and game, were suggested in quick succession. 
Once in a while, we were inconvenienced by having a boy 
call for “ clam-chowder ” after his roast turkey, or by a little 
girl asking for “‘ candy” before she had finished her mashed 
potatoes, but one was told he could not have his choice till 
the next party, and the other, asked to wait till dessert. 

After the substantials had been disposed of, one young 
cook announced on the board that next in order would be 
“ desert.’ We concluded, however, that we did not care 
for any sand, or roaring lions, or ostriches just then, so 
added another “s.” Next came tea or coffee (weak of 


course), and various other beverages. While speaking of 
them, one child mentioned wine, which, most of the pupils, 
being of foreign parentage, see used at the table as we do 
water. The class decided, that though it may be some- 
times be good for grown people, it should not appear at a 
child’s feast. 

Then all the little cooks were given individual work. We 
have plenty of blackboard room, and these are some of the 
lists that were placed on it: utensils used in cooking ; arti- 
cles used in serving; table furniture; things found on the 
table without being called for (salt, pickles, etc.) ; ways of 
cooking fish, meat, vegetables ; stores and shops that must 
have been visited in purchasing ; the various countries that 
had contributed. 

When it was all done, the last list corrected, and the 
teacher on the way from the back of the room to the plat- 
form, to superintend the dismissal of fifty hungry cooks, a little 
hand went up, and a soft little voice said, “ But, Miss B., we 
couldn’t eat all that; if we did, we’d dus¢t/” On the 
objection being stated, in more polite language, it was 
decided by the claas that such a bountiful supply was pro- 
vided so that each might find in the bill-of-fare his favorite 
dishes. 


After Thanksgiving 


‘* What do you do on Thanksgiving? ” 

‘Oh! I had a lovely time! I was helped three times to 
turkey.” 

‘* So was I.” 

‘¢ And twice to ice-cream, and I had a quarter of a mince-pie, 
and a lot of custard.” 

‘‘T had pumpkin-pie, and custard-pie, and mince and apple 
turnovers. Then I had nuts and raisins — ” 

*“* So did I!” 

*« And candy.” 

“So did I!” 

‘* And next day I had the doctor.” 

“So did I!” 
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(In this department teachers and editor will meet together for a social talk and 
exchange of opinions, experiences and suggestions. All that teachers would say of 
their work, if they were with a en of other teachers will be in place 
here. Questions and letters to the editor will here receive attention and be treated in 
the best way to bring the greatest good to the greatest number.) 








Thanksgiving 


Never does a teacher more need a plan to guide her from 
overdoing or underdoing a subject than does the teacher of 
the little ones in getting ready for the Thanksgiving occasion. 
A series of talks, stories, and exercises, all tending toward 
the Thanksgiving ‘ought, should begin early in the month 
and be carried regularly along till the day arrives. The 
children need to be led to see the reason for thanksgiving, 
in the plentiful abundance everywhere about them and not 
to be saturated with an artificial sense of obligation. 

The children can understand a good deal about the colonial 
life of the Pilgrims if it is told in the right way, and will like 
it better than myths, because it is a “true story.” Read 
them or tell them the story of “ Little Ruth Endicott” the 
governor’s daughter (page 316) and her fancy gold beads 
given her by her stern father for sitting still in church 
three times to listen to a three hours’ sermon (probably 
timed with an hour-glass) that she couldn’t understand “two 
hundred thanksgivings ago.” Margaret Sangster has told 
this charmingly in verse in Little Knights and Ladies, pub- 
lished by Harper Brothers. 

The teachers of third grade pupils, and older, would do 
well to read it to the chiidren, if they can get it, for the 
beauty of its rhythmic phrase, and its true colonial “ring.” — 
Tell them, too, about the five traditional kernels of corn, 
associated with the early privation of the Pilgrims. 

“ For five little grains of corn — 
I’m sure I’ve heard some one say, — 
Were all they had for dinner 
On one very cold winter day.” 

Be sure that the sentiment of all this preparatory work is 
a respect for the early sacrifices and heroism of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth. 

Let us do what we can do to combat the popular feeling 
with growing-up and grown-up children that the Plymouth 
fathers were a set of old, crabbed, unlovable men and 
women, that have become a joke as the world has grown 
wiser? Let us leave their faults alone for a while — we all 
have enough of our own—and take the positive side of 
their characters and tell of their sterling Spartan worth and 
heroic self-denial. Above all inspire the little ones with 
a desire to visit Plymouth. Once there the charm of the 
old town will do the rest. 

The custom of bringing contributions of real things for a 
Thanksgiving dinner for the needy, is a good one if it can 
be done by the children without creating or nurturing a 
feeling of patronage toward those they are helping — that 
kills the gift very surely and does more harm than good to 
all concerned. Nobody but the teacher can manage this so 
that the givers shall be more benefited than the receivers. 
To influence children to give graciously and not to give 
down but out straight from the heart, is not easy, but is it 
not the end to be desired? 


Defaced Blackboards. 


Is it too much to say that clean blackboards are one of 
the best proofs of a careful, consistent, “all around” 
teacher? A good school and a scribbled-over blackboard 
cannot be conceived of in the same room. A teacher who 
“don’t mind” such things will be sure not to “ mind” many 
other things that can’t go unminded. There is something 
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radically wrong in a teacher’s vision when she doesn’t see 
that children have made the blackboard untidy and — dis- 
tracting. 

An art conference was held the other day in a room 
facing blackboards covered with every sort of line, angle 
and curve in a rambling, hit-or-miss fashion, that looked as 
if Art Brownies had been “on a tear.” The audience were 
the ¢/ect— directors, supervisors, and teachers of drawing, 
and they faced those boards all day and talked of deauty 
and harmony. Why, it was as surprising as to see musi- 
cians look calm under continued and distracting discords. 
Perhaps they had souls above blackboards, but one of the 
non-elect in the audience longed for an eraser. 


Sewing Cards Designs 


A series appropriate for fall work will be ready for sale at 


' Twin City School Supply Co., Minneapolis, and at Hammett’s 


Supply Rooms, Boston. Among the list of designs are the 
following: Fringed Gentian, Golden Rod for advanced 
work; in smaller cards, Potato, Tomato, Squash, Corn, 
Cucumber; Elm, Maple and Oak leaves; Acorns, Squirrel, 
etc. (Special reduction to teachers desiring enough cards 
for entire school.) 

54x74, 4c. each, 40c. per doz. 4x54, 3c. each, 30c. per 
doz. by mail. 50 or more cards of any one design, 20 per 
cent discount from above prices. These are the cards men- 
tioned in September TaLkinc TocerHer. A specimen of 
the corn sewing card is given in this number. 


The Blaisdell Paper Lead Pencil 


Something new, teachers! Perhaps it may meet your 
personal want in the school-room when one hasn't a knife 
handy and doesn’t like black fingers from pencil sharpening. 
It is made of paper, instead of wood, and it is filled with the 
best Hungarian lead ; but what renders this pencil attractive 
is its cleanliness. No disagreeable sharpening has to be 
performed. When a fresh point is needed, only a snip of 
the penknife and the tiny paper shaving rolls off, leaving it 
ready for use. 


The Atlanta Exposition 


Don’t neglect to tell the older primary children about this 
great Exposition, second only to the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
Their memory of that will enable them to apfercept and 
comprehend this. Show them pictures about it and inspire 
them with a feeling of pride that this exhibition is a// from 
our own beautiful country, and that the ambitious Southern 
people who have done all this, of whom they see and know 
so little, are our very own brothers and sisters. A delightful 
opportunity to teach the brotherhood of humanity and to 
create a national pride that the wonderful beauty and 
resources of this section of the country are all within our own 
borders. 


Our Supplementary Picture 


We feel sure it is no exaggeration to say that our Supple- 
mentary picture this month is the finest ever sent out by 
any educational magazine, for the use of teachers. 

The quality of the engraving must commend itself at once 
to every lover of good pictures and it will adorn any school- 
room. The theme of the picture is full of vivid interest 
and the wee ones will enter into the spirit of the home scene 
with genuine interest. There is abundance of material 
here for a series of language lessons and that teacher 
who wears it out in an unwise over use of it at first will 
make a mistake. A short study of the picture at one time 


will yield better results than to attempt the whole at once. 
No matter how long the picture may be under consideration 
the teacher is sure that the picture itself is educating the 
eye and taste of the children. 

We believe that all teachers will be glad to know that this 
picture can be furnished for framing purposes (on heavy 
paper) for 20 cents. 
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Nuts for Thanksgiving Dinner 


“© dear,” fretted the walnuts, “I do wish I knew what is 
going on out in the world,” “So do I,’’ said the Pecans ; 
“T can hear children laughing and talking.” 

“JI think the house is full of company,” added the 
Shagbarks; “and I heard Farmer Brown say it was the 
jolliest Thanksgiving that ever he knew — what-ever that 
may mean.” 

“Just then something happened. Somebody came, and 


rattled the nuts one and all into a big pan. ‘Then crack, © 


crack, crack, went a funny machine, and every nut lay out 
in the sunshine. The Pecans rolled straight out of their 
shells, but the others were content to keep covered so long 
as they could see. 

“What would Thanksgiving be without nuts,” laughed 
Aunt May, and she put them in candy, and cake and on the 
table. “Sure enough,” said the nuts, and they cuddled 
down into the cake and candy, as if they liked it. 

‘“« How easily these nuts come out of the shells,” said the 
children. 

“To be sure,” laughed the nuts to themselves; “ you 
don’t suppose we would make trouble for you on Thanks- 
giving day!” 


A Great Surprise 


A Sunflower grew in the corner of a garden. 

‘¢ T wonder what you have been doing all summer?” she said to 
a Potato plant near by. See how tall I have grown. Look at my 
big, green leaves and yellow disk. And here are my seeds, too. 
Hundreds of them! In each brown shell a tiny plant is tucked 
away. They will grow strong and beautiful like myself next 
summer. What have you been doing, I say?” 

‘*T have been working” the Potato answered. *‘ Didn’t you see 
my blossoms?” 

‘¢‘ Your blossoms!” laughed a Morning-Glory, climbing the 
fence close by. ‘‘ Yes we saw them, Useless things that fell off 
leaving no seed pods. My velvet bells left me baskets full of 
seed.” 

The Potato hung her head and said nothing, while the Sunflower 
nodded approvingly. 

By and by the autumn winds came. The Sunflower began to 
look ragged for the wind blew away her brown seeds, and her 
disk was shrivelled and dry. 

The Morning-Glory’s pretty baskets were broken and her seeds 
lay scattered on the ground. 

The Potato vine was dry and brown. 

One morning the gardener came with a basket. He set it down 
near the Potato and took up a long handled tool. 

‘+ That’s the end of her,” whispered the Sunflower. 

Then the gardener raked the vine away, and clinging to her 
roots and in the mellow earth below were many sound, ripe 
potatoes. 

The gardener put them in the basket and carried them to the 
cellar. 

‘+ Well, well! ” cried the Morning-Glory. 

‘* Who would have thought it!” exclaimed the surprised Sun- 
flower.” 


s. 


Thanksgiving Apples 


The rosy cheeked apples had been watched over and 
admired all the autumn by good Farmer Murray; and 
when he gathered them and packed them away in the 
barrel, there was a kind look in his eye for every one of 
them,— and the apples knew it and smiled back at him. 
But when he nailed the cover down upon them—O 
dear — the apples didn’t know what to make of it. 
Were they never to see the sun again, never be of any 
use to anybody. 

Many days passed by; when one morning, bang, bang, 
bang! Every apple jumped! It was Mayor Berry’s 
hammer. Off flew the barrel top, and in peered five pairs 
of childish eyes. 


~ Copyrighted, 1895, by EpucaTiona PustisHinc Co, 
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* Grandpa’s Thanksgiving apples!” they all screamed at 
once, “O, they are beautiful!” and every child scampered 
off with one in his hand. Then the apples understood, and 
were as happy as the children were. M. 


November Golden-rod 


It was November, and the bright golden-rod had faded 
long ago. Many people would have said the plants were all 
gone, but they were not. The brown, dry stalks still stood 
by the wayside and whispered together. 

“Shall we ever have any more flowers?” one asked 
another. 

“1 don’t know, but I think not. The air doesn’t feel right 
for flowers.” 

“Then why do we stand here? I would rather lie down 
on the ground than stand here all winter.” 

‘‘We must wait. There must be some reason.” 

By and by a little girl went by, “Oh! what faded old 
golden-rod,” she said. “It isn’t pretty any more.” 

The poor brown stalks felt quite ashamed, but they stood 
up bravely for all that. 

One warm, sunny day a painter came along with his 
brushes and paints. It was rather late in the afternoon, and 
the fields were growing purple under the shadows. 

When he came to the little grove of golden-rod he stopped. 
‘It’s the prettiest thing I’ve seen to-day,” he said, as he 
looked at the brown stalks with their dry, curled leaves, and 
their fuzzy heads. 

So he painted them, and the picture hung on the walls in 


a great gallery. Wasn’t that a proud hour for the poor 
faded flower? C. 


The Story of the Ferns 


In early spring when the red maple flowers were begin- 
ning to show, the fern waked from their long winter sleep. 
From the thick, brown stem underground the baby ferns 
came one by one, peeping above ground. At first they were 
rolled into little balls, partly that they might not take up so 
much room, partly to keep them warm. You know kitty 
rolls herself into a ball when she wants to keep warm. 

But when they came above ground and found how warm 
it was going to be, they decided to unroll and shake them- 
selves out, just as your mamma unpacks her dresses from the 
trunk and smooths out the wrinkles. 

A great many kinds of ferns grew together in the wood. 
Some grew tall and strong; some never would be very tall, 
let them try as hard as they would, any more than a pug dog 
could grow as large as a Newfoundland by trying with all 
his might. 

Sometimes people*came to the wood and carried some of 
them away to put in vases in the parlor, or on the dining- 
room table, or to lay in great bunches with roses and lilies 
to make music sweeter and people happier at parties. Surely 
they were worthy of being gathered so, for what is more 
beautiful than a fern? 

But most of them staid in the wood all summer long, for 
had something else to do besides look pretty. They must 
get their fruit ready, For you must know that the brown, 
dusty powder on ferns is their fruit, not good to eat, of 
course, but fruit, for all that. 

Some hang the fruit all over tall stems that grew beside 
the leaves; but most sprinkle it in little dots on the under 
side of the leaves. If you could look at these dots through 
a small magnifying glass, or better still, through a large 
microscope, you would begin to understand what a wonder- 
ful thing a fern is. From this tiny fruit shaken down by the 
wind, new plants grow by and by. 

And now the work of the ferns is over, and as autumn 
comes they put on beautiful white dresses and stand there 
in the wood a little longer, bowing and bending in the wind 
like lovely ladies in a dance. 

When the cold winds and the frosts come, the ferns know 
they have only one thing more todo. They lay their tired 
heads down on the earth, and the autumn leaves cover them 
and they go to sleep, . Cc. 
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Jack-O’-Lanterns 


Arranged by Mara L. Pratr 
“Going to grandfathers!” exclaimed Ted. 
“For Thanksgiving!” shouted Fred. 





“And see all the cows and pigs and roosters, 
and have turkey and chicken-pie, and pumpkin, 
pies and Jack-o’-lanterns! ” cried Ned. 
*'What’s Jack-o’-lanterns?” asked Fred. 

“I never tasted any,” said Ted. 





It was two years since the family had been to 
grandfather’s, and Ned was the only one of the 
three who could remember much about it. 





* Why, they’re things made of green pump- 
kins.” 

“Pumpkins aint green; they’re yellow,” 
sisted Fred. 


in- 
*“T saw some down at market.’ 





“Are Jack-o'-lanterns as good as pies?” 
asked Fred. 
“Poh!” 

said Ned. 


“What are they good for, then?” asked 
Fred, a little disappointed. 

“Oh, they’re to have fun with,” said Ned. 

“Jolly fun! Just wait till you see!” 


You don’t eat Jack-o’-lanterns,” 








Some little boys have not any grandfather or 
grandmother living on a farm. Ned and Fred 
and Ted knew there were such boys at school, 
for they had heard them say so. And they 
pitied them very much. 





Once in a great while pumpkin-pies were 
made at home but they never tasted anything 
like those they had for lunch just as soon 
as they arrived at grandfather’s. 





_ “Grandfather,” said Ned, as soon as the 
time had come for asking questions, “are 
pumpkins yellow or green? ” 





* Yellow, aren’t they, grandfather!” asked 
Fred. 
* No, green, aren’t they?” asked Ned. 


know I’m right.” 


a 





“IT guess you are both right,” said grand- 
father, smiling. “They are green first, and 
yellow afterwards, when they get ripe enough 
for pies.” 

“Then can’t we make Jack-o’-lanterns?” 
asked Ned, in great concern. 


c —— 


“Plenty,” said grandfather. “There are 
always a few in a crop that don’t ripen. 
There’s a corner in my corn-field that is shady, 
and lies low, so that the pumpkins never get 
ripe. 
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We feed them to tue cows, but you can pick 
out all the best ones you want. 

The Jack-o’-lanterns will go to the cows 
sooner or later.” 





Ted went out to see what his brothers were 
doing. 

“See here,” said Fred, eagerly. “ We’re 
going to make seven Jack-o’-lanterns, and 
when the four Dent boys come we’re going to 
have a grand procession ’round the house with 
them on our heads,” 





Ned cut a round piece out of the stem-end 
of a pumpkin, and Ted went to scooping. All 
three worked like beavers, digging out the 
centers of the pumpkins until only a thin rind 
was left. 





Then Ned would take them and cut eyes, 
nose and mouth on the green outside. 

The last thing was to scoop a little hole in 
which to set a light. 





“JT hid them safely,” said Ned, after dinner 
yas over. “I wanted it to be a regular sur- 
prise. Don’t you believe some of the folks’ll 
jump and scream when they look out the win- 
dows and see us? Hurry now — hurrah!” 





But what did Ned see as he rushed through 
the stable-yard? Ah,-Ned, how came you to 
forget that the cows always come up through 
that lane? 





In a corner of it, behind a pile of stones, he 
had carefully hid the Jack-o’-lanterns. 

“Get out there, I say! Whoop! whoop! 
Quick, Ted—Fred! If those old cows aint 
eating’ up all our Jack-o’-lanterns! ” 





There was a great rush, and Mooley and 
Bripdle and Buttercup and their mates were 
driven right and left. 

But they had had plenty of time, and only 
fragments of eyes, noses, and mouths lay 
scattered about. 





The boys looked sober for a moment, and 
then Ted said,— 

* Never mind, we’ve had lots of fun to-day 
without the procession.” 








“And we'll make some more Jack-o’-lanterns 
to-morrow, and that will be all the more fun,” 
said Ned. 

* Can we have some more pumpkins, grand- 
father?” said Fred. 

Grandfather, who had come out to see what 
the fuss was, laughed and said,— 

“Yes, plenty. It seems to be all the same to 
the cows.” 
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Jack’s Pumpkins 


A packet of seeds was given to Jack, 

A spade, a rake, and a hoe. 

He spaded the earth and raked it well, 
Then planted the seeds in a row. 

The sun shone warm on the mellow earth, 
The rain came — how softly it fell! 

And from the seeds the tiny plants sprung, 
And from each plant a bell. 


The golden bells as time went on 
Gave place to something more; 
And Jack’s great plants to his delight, 
Three Golden Pumpkins bore. 

‘+ T'll call the boys,” said Jack one day, 

‘« Tll set them all a pattern. 
Mother shall make some pumpkin pies, 
And we a Jack o’ Lantern.” 


So Very Queer 


I think it is so very queer 
That when we little children here 
Are fast asleep — each curly head 
Tucked snugly in his downy bed — 
Some children living far away 
Are up and out-of-doors at play. 
And then, my teacher says the sun, 
When all his shining here is done, 
Goes down to China and Japan 
To shine as brightly as he can. 
So when I lie down to my rest 
The little Japs are being dressed, 
And when at morn my prayers are said 
The Chinese girls are going to bed. 

‘ But oh, it seems to me so queer, 
They do not do as we do here ! 

—Zitella Cocke 


Finger-Plays 
The Contented Little Squirrel 


Five little squirrels were chatting one fine day (1) 
Of the weather and the crops in a bright and friendly way. 


“T think,” said a plump little fellow, “‘we shall see (2) 
More nuts this year on that great walnut tree.” 
“ And I hope,” said the next, “that the chestnuts will be 


fine ; (3) 
If they are no children will be better fed than mine.” 


“T’d rather have the acorns,” said the next with a 

nod ; (4) 
“They have no prickley burr, and the shell is not so hard.”’ 

Said another, “ A variety of nuts best suits my needs, (5) 
With a few frozen apples, and a store of choice seeds.” 


But the last little fellow, with a happy chuckle, cried: (6) 
“ With whatever food is plenty, I shall be satisfied.” 
— Hattie Louise Jerome, in Child-Garden 


(2) Thumb. (3) Pointer. 
(6) Little finger. 


(1) Hold up five fingers. 


(4) Tall 
man bowing. (5) Ring finger. 
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The Chestnut Burr 


A wee little nut lay deep in its nest 

Of satin and down the softest and best; 
And slept and grew while its cradle rocked, 
As it hung in the bows that interlocked. 


Now the house was small where the cradle lay 
As it swung in the wind by night and day; 
For a thicket of underbrush fenced it round, 
This little lone cot, by the great sun browned. 


The little nut grew, and ere long it found 

There was work outside on the soft green ground. 
It must do its part so the world might know 

It had tried one little seed to grow. 


And soon the house that had kept it warm, 
Was tossed about by the autumn storm; 
The stem was cracked, the old house fell, 
And the chestnut burr was an empty shell. 


But the little seed as it waiting lay, 
Dreamed a wonderful dream day by day, 
Of how it should break its coat of brown, 
And live as a tree to grow up and down. 
— From a Teacher’s Scrap Book 





Three Brown Nuts 


Three brown nuts in a burr, 
All in a nest lined with fur, 
Lie snug and warm, 

And are kept from all harm 
By a thick, green prickly wall. 


Two squirrels in a tree, 

As merry as merry can be, 
Jump, scamper, and chatter, 
The little nuts scatter, 

So to the ground they must fall. 


The little nuts lie chilly and lone, 

The squirrels think we will take them home ; 
For the nuts are ripe and sweet, 

That the squirrels may have something to eat. 
It is all told in a nutshell. 


Drop Drop Drop 


“ Listen, listen in the forest, drop, drop, drop. 
’Tis the walnuts and the acorns 
Falling in the woods so sprightly, 
On the forest carpet lightly ; 
Falling when the frosts are nightly, 
And the leaflet low is lying, 
And the autumn wind is sighing, 
And the squirrel is keenly eyeing. 
Drop, drop, drop.” 


Our Visitor 


We had a sudden visitor, 

He came at dead of night, 
And over all the clover fields 
He spread a garb of white. 


He stole into our cellar 

In his underhanded way, 

And bit the pumpkins we had stored 
For pies Thanksgiving day. 


He tastea all the apples 

And potatoes in the bin, 

And the way he went for cabbage 
Was nothing but a sin. 


Then he slipped into the pantry 
To look for something nice, 
And a pitcher full of water 

He shivered in a trice. 


He tasted all the pans of milk 
And everything he chose, 

Then hastened to the hen-house 
And bit the chickens’ toes. 
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But with the rising sun-beams 
His magic power was lost, 
And stealchily he slipped away, 
Our visitor, Jack Frost. 


— From a Teacher’s Scrap-Book 


November 


The brooks have been playing the whole summer long, 
In the merriest way singing soft little songs, 
But now, Mr. Winter comes looking so gruff, 
And he’s going to tell them they’ve played long enough ; 
He calls out a rogue — Jack Frost is his name — 
Saying, “Jack, you may choose them a nice quiet game.” 
Then the sharp little fellow shakes hands with the brooks, 
And the touch of his fingers quite alters their looks. 
They lie, oh, so still in their snug little beds, 
And nightcaps of snow fall to cover their heads ; 
Fast asleep they must stay until pretty Miss Spring, 
Her face wreathed with smiles, dances into the ring, — 
She will sprinkle down sunbeams right into their eyes, 
In voice of the South Wind she’ll bid them arise, 
Whispering, “Wake and make ready to follow my train, 
Little brooks, little brooks, it is playtime again.” 

— Mary T. Read 


The Horse Chestnuts 


(A Recitation) 


Willis had his pockets full of beautiful brown horse chest- 
nuts. ‘“ Where did you get them?” asked his little brother 
Fred. 

“Why they grew up in the big horse chestnut tree,” 
answered Willis. 

Then Fred ran down to the old tree at the foot of the 
lane and looked up into the big branches. 

It was such a sweet round little face, and it was so very 
earnest, the soft green burrs among the trees couldn’t help 
smiling down at it. 

“TI don’t see any brown horse chestnuts up in the tree,” 
said Fred to himself. “Willis was fooling me. I think they 
grow on the ground.” 

This was too funny, so the horse chestnuts thought; and 
they shook and shook until they burst themselves laughing, 
as boys and girls sometimes say. And the oddest of it all 
was that just then down came a whole shower of the loveliest 
horse chestnuts about Fred’s sunny head. 

“You were hiding up there, I believe,” he said as he filled 
his pockets full. M. 


Pie-Seeds 


A fairy story I know 

That tells how pie-seeds grow. 
Did you ever see pie-seeds, light 
As an empty husk, and white? 

Ah! but the very sharpest eyes 
Nothing could find in the sight 

The very least like pies. 


But plant one. When the sun 
And the gladsome rain have done 
Their best, then close to the tall 
Straight corn a vine will crawl — 
Golden trumpets will hold, 
Then gr-en gourds round and small, 
Then pumpkins yellow as gold. 


Then a pie grows, spicy, sweet, 
And fit for a king to eat 
If touched by mother’s hands — 
Ask her, she understands, 
And the fairy tale will know 
How out in the corn-field lands 
Thanksgiving pie-seeds grow. 


— Clara Doty Bates 


Some hae meat that canna eat, 

And some would eat that want it; 

But we hae meat and we can eat, 

Sae let the Lord be thankit.— Robt. Burns 
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The Punctuation Family 


He’s a round little fellow —round as a ball ; 
He could roll both ways down-hill. 

You'll meet him often, and when you do 
Be sure you stand stock still ! 


Sometimes you'll find his twin brother with him, 
Standing above him in the row ; 

Then again you may rest, little traveller, 
Only not quite so long, you know. 


Then there’s their cousin, little Miss Comma, 
Her hair’s in a long braid below her gown ; 

You'll run across her, when you're in a hurry 
Just give her a nod, but don’t sit down. 


She sometimes calls on the little twin brother, 
And sits in the round little fellow’s chair : 
And then she’s more sociable altogether ; 
You may sit down a twinkling when she is there. 


Two others there are in this friendly family, 
I think I must introduce them to you. 

The’re rather strangers, but you will meet them, 
And you'll want to know them when you do. 


The first—ask mamma. She’s well acquainted : 
He and the children ask questions together ; 
He’s always listening and hunting for wisdom ; 
He wants to know when and wherefor and whither. 


The other one, and the last of the family, 
You’re sure to meet when school is out ; 

He’s always round with the lads and lasses, 
Ready to join in every shout ! 

— Annie Hamilton Donnell, in Youth's Companion 


Six Little Friends 


Six Itttle balls in a basket hid ; 
The red one rolled out from under the lid. 


Five bright balls were hanging near a door ; 
The wind caught the blue one, and then there were 
four. 


Four pretty balls lying in a row ; 
The yellow one was taken to send to little Joe. 


Three little balls nestled on a chair ; 
The purple one was chosen to send to a fair. 


Two little balls felt very much alone ; 
The green one was sent to a poor child’s home. 


The lone orange ball in the basket hid ; 
Mamma came along and shut down the lid. 
— May D. Blauvelt 


The Reason Why 


“We learn it all in hist’ry. You didn’t think I knew? 
Why don’t you s’pose I study my lessons? Course I do. 
The Pilgrim Fathers did it ; they made Thanksgiving Day. 
Why? Oh, I don’t remember ; my hist’ry doesn’t say. 

Or p’r’aps I wasn’t listening when she was telling why ; 

But if the Pilgrim Mothers were busy making pie, 

I s’pose they couldn’t bother, and so that was the way 

It happened that the Fathers made our Thanksgiving 
Day. —J.M.L 


Tommy Bob 


Tommy Bob counted with fingers and thumbs 

To find out the time when Thanksgiving day comes. 
Then laughing he said, “ I forget to remember 

’Tis always on Thursday — the last in November.” 
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The Foxes’ Thankgiving 


OU must know that the foxes have their Thanksgiving 
Y a little before we have ours. Why? See if you can 
find out before the end of the story. 

“T think Farmer White’s turkey’s are a little the fattest I 
have seen, so gethis if you can. But Farmer Smith’s will 
do almost as well.” 

So said Mrs. Jack Fox to her good husband one clear 
November night, as he started from home. And she called 
after him, “ Remember to ask old Goody Fox, who lives 
under the hill, to eat Thanksgiving dinner with us.” 

“If we have a Thanksgivining dinner she shall eat it with 
us, my dear,” answered Jack Fox; “but you know some- 
times there isn’t any Thanksgiving, so I think I won’t invite 
anybody quite yet.” 

The eight little foxes who heard this looked very solemn 
indeed, and a few stray tears fell down over their noses as 
they thought how sad it would be not to have any Thanks- 
giving. But Mrs. Fox began to sing so sweetly that they 
soon forget what they were crying about. 

“We must be on the watch for the foxes this year,” said 
Farmer White to his son John. “I believe the rogues 
watch the turkeys and know when they are fat. Don’t 
forget to shut all the windows of the hen-house. 

Now it so happened that on the very night when Jack 
Fox started off with with his bag, in company with a trusty 
neighbor, John White forgot all about the hen-house 
windows. 

About midnight Farmer White heard something that made 
him jump out of bed as fast as he could. It was the noise 
of all the hens and geese and turkeys cackling and scream- 
ing at the top of of their voices, and he knew a fox was 
after them. It was not many minutes before Farmer White 
got out to the hen-house, but he was only in time to see by 
the moonlight, the two foxes trotting off over the hill, with 
something carried between their teeth, while the angry 
voices of the big turkey gobbler and some fat ducks and 
geese grew fainter and fainter in the distance. 

Of course Farmer White and John set traps the very next 
day, but if you think Jack Fox and his friend were to be 
caught in that way you are mistaken. 

I could tell you queer stories if I had time about the way 
Jack Fox used to act if by any chance Farmer White or 


anybody else did really get hold of him, stiffening himself 
out till you would have thought he had no more life in him 
than a docr-nail. But we must not stop for that this time. 

Of course all the uncles and and aunts and cousins came 
to Thanksgiving dinner, and if you can tell how many bones 
those little foxes picked, you can do more thanI can. I 
only know the bones were very clean when dinner was over, 
such bones as were left to look at. 

“How would you like a dance by the light of the moon?”’ 
asked Jack Fox when dinner was over. 

Of course they all thought it would be highly delightful, 
and away they went, frisking and flourishing their tails in the 
most graceful manner, and dancing as only foxes can dance 
on Thanksgiving night, in the moonlight. They were just 
at the gayest part of the dance, when the oldest Uncle Fox 
said. 

‘“‘T hear something !” 

“T smell something!’ said Jack Fox. “Every one of 
you hurry into the house as fast as you can go.” 

Now all fox houses have a very good cellar, that stretches 
off from the house ever so far, and when the foxes get into 
it, people have to work hard to find them. So down cellar 
they ran as hard as they could go, and Papa Fox came last 
shutting and locking the door behind him. 

What they had heard and smelled was Farmer White and 
his dog coming to make them a call. For the longer 
Farmer White thought of it, the less he liked having his 
fattest turkeys and geese carried off before his face and 
eyes. 

“I believe I can find that fox’s hole,” said Farmer White 
to his wife, “and make sure he doesn’t steal our Thanks- 
giving dinner next year. I am tired of fattening turkeys for 
him.” 

So Farmer White and Towser went up the hill to find the 
foxes. When they came near the hole Towser snuffed and 
howled and tore about as if something very serious was the 
matter. Farmer White stooped down and looked very 
carefully around. 

“What’s the matter with you, old fellow?” said he. 
“There’s no hole big enough for a squirrel, let alone a fox. 
You are dreaming.” 

So for all Towser’s jumping and scratching and whining, 
Farmer White could not find the hole, because Papa Fox 
had shut the door tight and locked it too. And there the 
foxes were under his feet laughing at him and hearing every 
word he said. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW \ORK. 


First Book oF Zoo.ocy. By Edward §. 
Morse, Ph.D. 190 pages. 


The general interest [in our schools in the 
common animals of the country and a desire 
to aid the pupil to gain a general knowledge of 
the structure, habits, modes of growth, has led 
to the making of this book. Directions are 
given at the outset as to the best ways of 
making a collection of objects for study, since 
the best part of the lesson is learned by the 
collector in teaching him to observe them in 
nature. If the cbjects are studied from ready- 
made collections their methods of protection 
of their young, peculiar habite, nest making, 
etec., cannot be studied by personal observa- 
tion. Great pains have been taken in this 
book to prepare fresh illustrations for the 
student and many figures are given never be- 
fore published. In the subject matter four 
chapters are given to four species of snails, 
Chapter V to mussels, VI, clams, mussels and 
oysters, VII, collecting insects, VIII, IX, parts 
of an insect, X, growth of insects, XI, XII, XIII, 
XIV, habits and structure of insects, XV, 
spiders, XVI, daddy-long-legs, centipedes and 
millipedes, XVII, crawfish and lobsters, XVIII, 
crabs, etc., etc. The illustrations are outline 
in character and such that no teacher need be 
afraid to reproduce them on the blackboard. 
The book cannot fail to be of great service to 
teachers who are beginning their work in ani- 
mal study. 


ZOOLOGY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACAD- 
EMiIzes. By Margaretta Burnet. 205 pages. 

The students who take up this book are sup- 
posed to be already familiar with the elements 
of human anatomy, and physiology. The 
work is designed for schools where classes are 
large and time-limited and only a few typical 
forms are clearly yet simply described for 
such class work. But few technical terms are 
used and these are defined. General charac- 
teristics and classifications are put at the end 
of each branch, class or order instead of the 
usual way at the beginning. In fact it is a 
book prepared by a practical teacher who 
knows the wants of the school-room and will 
bring the needed help to teachers in thy higher 
grades who cannot take up a thorough course 
in biology, but desire to show the pupils how 
to observe and classify for themselves after 
leaving school. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSEWHERE. By 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


Mr. Mabie always uses his rich imagination 
for heart purification and the uplift of the 
human soul. A world rushing after com. 
mon things and eager for soulless grati- 
fication needs to be lured away “ Under the 
Trees” to see and feel the real object of 
life and what things are of most worth, as are 
so feelingly pictured in this little book. The 
author sees and feels nature as the true pana 
cea for the ills and small worries of life. 
Trivial anxieties fall away as one wanders 
forth with this delightful author and gets into 
another world of thought, feeling and ‘desire. 
Every nature lover will revel in these pages 
and every teacher and parent needs to be sat- 
urated with the reverent spirit toward nature 
with which the book is overflowing. Nature 
study in the home or school-room will only 
mean soul culture when nature herself is 
recognized as the beneficent mother ‘ready to 
welcome all to her own beautiful temple. 
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THE WERNER COMPANY, CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK. 


“THE WERNER PRIMER. FOR BEGINNERS IN 
By F. Lilian Taylor, Principal 


“The Werner Primer is a growth.” These 


= first words inthe author’s preface is the key 
vy tothe whole book. Each of the many readers 
4 for beginners, which have from time to time 


sprung up in a night, embodies some narrow 
pet scheme of the author, either original or 
borrowed. The author of this Primer is bound 
by no set ideas. She is fettered by nothing 
and has breadth enough to be willing to act 
upon her own implied belief, that there are a 
great many ways to teach little children to 
read. The spirit of the book is, as if a broad, 
common sense, practical teacher had looked 
on for years at the unending panorama of 
methods put forward for teaching the little 
ones to read, and had tried, experimentally, to 
sift them all and hold fast to that which was 
good, not clinging to the old because it was 
old, or fearing to embrace the new because it 
was new. Miss Taylor, has, first of all, sought 
for principles and has laid a strong sure foun- 
dation in psychological law for the super- 
structure of method which she has built up 
afterwards. She has carried out the kinder- 
garten idea from the first, that lessons in form 
and color ghould precede lessons in general 
science, and has based her observation work 
upon rainbow colors and the simplest type 
forms; after this,studies of plant and animal 
life follow naturally, and lead the way to the 
literature that comes later in story form. 

It has long been the belief of the thinkers that 
the hand assists the brain in learning to read. 
Accordingly, a variety of action work is here 
suggested that the pupils may silently read 
for themselves and show their comprehension 
of the text by following the movement direc- 
tion indicated; the child’s love of action is 
thus made an unfailing incentive in learning 
to read. The incidental teaching of number 
in the first weeks, in connection with occupa- 
tions. is also a feature of the book worth the 
attention of teachers. Kvery new word first 
appears in script in the vertical style,which is 
refreshingly largeand clear. The black and 
white illustrations are in simple outline that 
neither children nor teachers need fear to 
undertake their reproduction. Many of the 
illustrations are in brilliant color of such 
variety and quality, as to delight the eye, 
charm the children, and at the same time 
educate their color sense. The very existence 
of such bright leaves and flowers ina book 
for school use must draw the children to the 
work and occupations, of which they are a 
part, as no other attraction could. These 
beautiful pictures are used in the very first 
sentences the children try to read, for the 
sentence method is used from the first to 
secure correct expression. As a whole the 
beauty and charm of the book is enough to 
make one regret being born too early to enjoy 
such a happy way of learning to read. And 
yet, the book is not meant to be exclusively a 
Reader but formulates the first six month’s 
work of the child at school. 

It is futile to attempt to do justice to this 
book in a brief space. The teacher will only 
need to open the Primer to feel thata mine of 
suggestion is revealed before her and the 
dozen pages of “Suggestions to Teachers” 
will show her how to avail herself of it. There 
can be but one result of sending out such a 
book as this to primary teachers — that 
every one who sees it will want it for her 
own. There may be ways and means sugges- 
ted of which she does not approve, or that she 
has failed to find helpful in her own work; in 
that case, she has but to let that particular 
suggestion alone. There is nothing dogmatic 
or compulsory in the book. There is range 
enough to satisfy every teacher who wants to 
know all sides of this much discussed subject. 
The choice selection of paper, type and color 
and the wealth of illustration, combining at 
once the useful and ornamental, prove the 
liberal purpose of the enterprising publishers 
to give to the teachers anit mothers over the 
country, @ book for the teaching of little 
children that has no parallel. 
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STANDARD TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. A WORKING 
MANUAL OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By William 
H. Mace. 


This book is made on the supposition that 
history is a process —not of occurring events 
and incidents — but a continuous growth of 
ideas and institutions. Poor teaching of his- 
tory gives the physical facts as causes to the 
inner facts when it is the reverse that is true. 
The divisions in history which are made by 
this manual are not of the usual dates, but 
into such periods as reveal the development 
of ideas and institutions according to the laws 
of growth. How did institutional life come 
to be what it is, the author considers as the 
true problem of history. To aid the student 
to solve this question, the book is arranged in 
topical outlines with abundant references to 
standard histories. This course finds a résumé 
at the close of each chapter in “Topics for 
Papers,” which the student can use as a self- 
test of his grasp of the subject presented in 
the preceding chapter. 


ELEMENTARY GREEK EDUCATION. By Fred- 
erick H. Lane. 85 pages. 50 cents. 


This book will be of especial value to the 
student and lover of Greek history, inasmuch 
as much of the information contained in it is 
derived from sources not accessible to the 
average reader. The aims, methods and re- 
sults of education during the periods known as 
the “Age of Heroes” and the period called 
“ State Education,” are here outlined. 


THE WOOLFALL COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


THE YOUTH’sS CLASSICAL DICTIONARY FOR 
BoYs AND GIRLS. Edited, with Introduction, 
by Edward S. Ellis, M.A. 


Brief and accurate accounts of the proper 
names mentioned in classical literature are 
found in this little book, so convenient in size 
that it will never intrude itself upon any desk, 
but can be tucked away in some little corner 
where it can be reached at any moment for 
reference and freshening of the memory. 
There is a valuable introduction defining 
clearly what is meant by the term “classic” 
and by the theory of education known as 
“Humanism” and its four distinct periods. 
In these practical days when life consists in 
seeing who can rush fastest, the mind is apt to 
grow dull concerning literary matters once 
fresh in memory, and many men and women 
who are too busy to study the past will be glad 
of this condensed dictionary of names con- 
stantly occurring in the best literature. No 
library or reading room could be considered 
quite complete without a book of this kind for 
ready and constant reference. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LONDON AND 
NEW YORK. 


THE ROYAL Copy Books. 


This is aseries of nineteen books with one 
common characteristic— the headline of each 
copy is cut away from the rest of the page and 
remains stitched in the cover. By this means 
the pupil is not always copying his own mis- 
takes, and all members of the class can write 
the same copy simultaneously when so de- 
sired. Anyheadline may be used on any page. 
The style of the headlines is nearly vertical, 
and known as the “Civil Service” style. 
Price, $1 00 per dozen. 


THE ROYAL STAR Copy Bd0Ks. 9 numbers 
$1.00 per dozen. 


THE ROYAL UPRIGHT Copy BOOKS. 9 numbers. 
$100 per dozen. 


ROYAL CROWN READERS. With colored illus- 
trations. Nos.1-6. Price, 30 to 75 cents each. 


Many of the prose lessons and poems in this 
series are new and intermixed with well- 
known child classics. The illustrations are 
the strong attraction of the series. Those in 
black and white are clear, full of vitality, and 
will be appreciated by the children, while the 
color will delight their hearts. Spelling lists 
and elementary exercises in word building are 
appended to thé reading lessons. 
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